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Corn Rocker and Parallel Bearings 


Have Made a Record and Here Is Some of the Proof 


OVER 180,000 LOOMS EQUIPPED 


List of Some Mills Fully Equipped: 


PACIFIC MILLS, Hampton Mill 
Dept., Columbia, 8. C. 


MONARCH MILLS; Lockhart Pit., 
Lockhart, S. C. | 

MONARCH MILLS, Union, 8. C. 

MONARCH MILLS, Ottaray PIit., 
Union, 8. C. 

UNION-BUFFALO MILLS, Union, 


UNION-BUFFALO MILLS 


S. C. 


REPUBLIC COTTON MILLS, Great 
Falls, S. C. 
PACOLET MFG. CO., Pacolet, S. C. 
oe MFG. CO., New Holland, 
a. 
MASS. COTTON MILLS, Lindale, Ga. 
» MARION MFG. CO., Marion, N. C. 


, Buffalo, 


CLINCHFIELD MFG. CO., Marion, 
N.C. 


LANCASTER COTTON MILLS, Lan- 
easter, S. C. 


GRANITEVILLE MFG. CO., Gran- 


iteville, S. C. 
IVEY MILLS, Hickory; N. C. 


HARMONY GROVE MILLS, Com- 
merce, Ga. 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, 
Maine. 


CONSOLIDATED. TEXTILE CORP., 


LaFayette Division, LaFayette, Ga. 
SENECA MILL CO., Seneca, S. C. 
WALLACE MFG. CO., Jonesville, 


S. C. 
CHIQUOLA MFG. CO., Honea Path, - 


BROAD RIVER COTTON 


MILLS, 
Blacksburg, 8S. C. | 


ARAGON MILLS, Rock Hill, S. C. 
ANDERSON COTTON MILLS, An- 
derson, S. C. 


CALHOUN MILLS, Calhoun Falls, 


LEXINGTON. MFG. Lexington, 
S.-C. 


MIDDLEBURG MILLS, Batesburg, 
S: Gi 


PALMETTO MILLS, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. | 
TOXAWAY MILLS, Anderson, S. C. 


SALMON FALLS MFG. CO., Salmon. 
Falls, N. H. 


VICTOR-MONAGHAN MILLS, 
tor Pit.,.Greer, 8S. C. 


Vic- 


SALISBURY COTTON MILLS, Salis- 


bury, N. C. 


1, They make an old loom firm and steady like a new loom, or keep a new loom from be- 
coming unsteady like an old loom. 2. This bearing keeps the Rocker Shaft from wearing 
any more, and takes up any wear that is on your shaft now. 3. Can be attached to your 
loom in ten minutes. 4. Saves many dollars in supplies. 
6. Makes your looms run better. 
wearing of shuttles. 


a Lasts as long as the loom. 
7. Less thin places. 8. Less broken bobbins. 9. Less 
10. Absolutely fool proof. 11, Recommended by all users. 


If Your Looms Are Not Equipped It Will Pay You To Investigate 


Bahan Textile Machinery Co. 


Greenville, S. C. 


| 
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Textile Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


£0, 


One Man and a Yale 
Truck equal Spur-Geared Chain Block 
on a I beam trolley. 


Five Men and a Hand- 


ND the one maf with the Yale AGENTS TOR 


equipment will perform the 


same work in the Safest Way, take Graton & Knight _—_U.. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
| Leather Belting. Bobbins, & Shuttles 
The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 7 ) DODGE 
the safest, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 


Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash Textile Soda K.B. Special Ash Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipmen 


121 BEACH ST. 1024 FILBERT ST. 


| BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
SOLD THROUGH 
SOUTHERN SUPPLY 
DEALERS 


78 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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OLIVE 


An interesting development 


in a yellow shade of olive | 


Being completely soluble and possessing excellent leveling proper- 
ties, it is well adapted for machine dyeing. 


In common with most sulfur colors, its fastness i in general | is very 
good, particularly so as to light resistance. | 


Aftertreatment improves its fastness to washing with but a slight 
change in shade. 


E. L DU PONT DE. NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Dyestutts Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Distributor Service 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


For Better Mill Interiors 


N the manufacture of textiles, well-lighted interiors are as 


FALL RIVER, MASS. necessary as skilled help and modern machinery. 
Wm. 7. Rarneen OJACO Mill White insures better mill interiors. It eliminates 
HOLYOKE, MASS. all glare and shadows. It transforms every square foot of 

J. Russell & Co. | 
| floor space into usable working area. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. Wherever OJACO Mill White is applied to the walls and ceil- 
F. P. Van Hosen Co. 
ings of textile mills, the result is better and more economical 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. illumination; improved workmanship; greater production at 
Alexander Grant’s Sons & Co. 
» jess cost. 
UTICA, ¥. | 3 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. Consult the nearest OJACO distributor listed 
WOONSOCKET. R. I | opposite for further particulars or write to 


Pinault & Choquette us direct. 


Oliver Johnson & Co. Inc. 


Paint Makers since 1833 
PROVIDENCE 
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oe The Strategic Position 
= nny of Our Southern Plant 
GALT is the starting-point in the 
are required. The great salt de- 
L. Auguetd PE harleston posits at Saltville, Va., determined 
y ‘ee avannah the selection of that site for our 
Jackson Montgomery . 
Ecos | southern plant over thirty years 
dlallahassee » \Jacksonville ago. 
| These deposits have been worked 
since Colonial days and occupy a 
prominent place in the pages of 
American History. . 
Saltville is located on the Norfolk & Western | Our Saltville plant is the logical 
Railway, 387 miles from the line of the Southern source of supply for all Southern 
Railway at Bristol, Va.-Tenn. consumers of Soda Products. We 
For all points in the South, freight differen- serve you direct from the works in 
tials are overwhelmingly in our favor over any both carload and less-than-carload 
other plant manufacturing soda products. quantities. 


25 WEST 43% STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Bicarbonate of Soda \X@e 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda® 


Sesquicarbonate of Sod. 
Bleaching Powder-So 
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NATIONAL 


DIAZINE BLACK 
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For the production of — 
Fast and Bright Shades on Cotton 


IEN diazotized and developed with 
National Developer DB, full, rich, 
blacks are obtained while with National 
Developer B it yields Navy to Blue-Black 
shades. 


‘National Diazine Black OB is especially rec- 


ommended for dyeing fast shades of black on 
Mercerized or Plain cotton hosiery, either in 


the drum or other type of dyeing machine. 
It is a “National” Dye—it is dependable. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 


Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


FOR COTTON 
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Visiting the Textile Machinery Shops 


T being necessary for me to be in 

New England for several weeks on 
personal business, I am taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity ‘to visit 
many of the shops in which textile 
machinery is built. 

Calling at the Saco-Lowell Shops 
office in Boston, to see my old 
friend, R. M. Maulden, who has 
spent a considerable portion of re- 
cent years in China, I found him in 
conversation with an even older 
friend, Tom Trotter, a former Char- 
lotte boy, who had returned that 
day from a four years’ trip to China 
and Japan. 

It was interesting to hear the two 
men discuss conditions and incidents 
in China and distressing to hear 
Tom Trotter tell of the earthquake 
in Japan. 
had opened and swallowed a four- 
story hotel so that only one story 
remained above ground and how a 
large cotton mill with 6,000 opera- 
tives locked in, as is the custom in 
Japan, collapsed and killed every 
one of those within its walls. 

As we talked we were joined by 
Fred Havey, also of the Foreign 
Sales Department, Rogers Davis, 
Southern agent, Mr. Howe, the sec- 
retary of Saco-Lowell Shops, and 
E. O. Smith, the secretary of the 
Universal Winding Company, who 
happened to be paying a business 
eall. 

Expressing a desire to see some 
of the New England shops, an en- 
gagement was made on the spot for 
“Mac” Maulden to take me to the 
Newton Upper Falls shops of Saco- 
Lowell on Monday and Mr. Smith to 
‘take me to the Universal Winding 
Company shops at Providence on 
Tuesday. 

I met Mac Maulden at the Saco- 
Lowell office at 9:30 a. m. on Mon- 
day and leaving South Station by 
train we were at Newton Upper 
Falls in about fifteen minutes and 
the shops had an automobile meet 
us at the station. 


At the office I met O. E. Nutter, 
who is known as agent of the shops, 
a man who shows by his actions 
that he is keen, quick and efficient. 
Mr. Nutter has been with them for 
over 25 years, in fact, was with them 
as far back as the days when théy 
manufactured Foss & Peevey sta- 
tionary flat cards. 

Mr. Nutter’s son, K. L. Nutter, is 
following in his father’s footsteps 
and is now assistant superintendent 
of the shops. 

[I inquired about my friend, Chas. 


‘chinery manufacturing game, 


HeNold how the ground 


By David Clark, Editor. 


Mills, the veteran of the textile ma- 
and 
found that he was now filling the 
position of consulting engineer for 
the shops. 

At my request Mr. Mills showed 
me over the shops and I spent two 
very pleasant hours listening to a 
man who has played a big part in 
textile machinery development de- 
scribe with pride the modern textile 
machinery manufacturing process. 

‘The shops at Newton Upper Falls 
manufacture cards, drawing frames 
and waste machinery. The’ pickers 
are manufactured at Lowell and the 
spinning frames at Biddeford, Maine. 

They claim to have about sixty 
acres of floor space in -the three 


shops and I can well believe it, for 


after following Mr. Mills around the 

Newton Upper Falls shops my feet 
felt like they had traversed a hun- 
dred acres. 


The pride of the Newton Upper 
Falls plant is the foundry which 
they built in 1920, and they are well 
justified in that pride. 

It is an enormous building with 
traveling mono-rail cranes which 
carry the red metal from two cupu- 
los to the molds. 

Practically all of the molding is 
done with machine drawing which 
insures uniform size as against the 
old hand drawing. 

I was standing beside a card cyl- 
inder that had just been cast, when 
it began to jump up and down. It 
seems that they have a compressed 
air system for shaking the sand 
loose from the large castings. 

All castings pass to the snag room 
where men with hand and pneu- 
matic tools trim off the burrs and 
rough places. 

The card cylinders are placed in 
a large lathe where nine tools all 
working at the same time trim its 
surface. Instead of the old way of 
one cutting tool going’ entirely 
across, the nine tools each cut for 
about eight inches each and the job 
is done. 

The card sides pass, standing up, 
through a planer while large cut- 
ting tools trim both sides and other 
tools trip the ends. 

Two arches are clamped in a large 
ehuck which as it revolves brings 
the edge of arches between a set of 
small milling machine cutters that 
trim both sides and the surface of 
the arch. Everywhere the idea 


seemed to be to take as many cuts 
as possible at the same time, there- 
by saving much labor and insuring 
accuracy. | 

I neglected to say that all parts 
that are to be painted are dipped 
into paint vats before the machine 
work is done on them but, of course. 
there is later a small amount of 
brush work. . 

When they drill the holes in cyl- 
inders and doffers for tack pegs, the 
eylinders and doffers are fitted into 
a large chuck and about a hundred 
drills go to work aft the same time. 
Then the cylinders or doffers are 
turned to a certain register and the 
remaining holes are drilled. 

When drilling the holes in a card 
arch there is no measuring or laying 
out holes. The arch is clamped in 
a special lathe and a handle is 
moved until it fits in a certain reg- 
istering nick when a half dozen 
drills start to work and when they 
finish another nick is reached and 
other holes are drilled. There is no 
guesswork and no measuring. Every 
arch is drilled at exactly the same 
places because the registering nick 
always puts the drills at the same 
place. 

On one floor which has three 
bays, men were erecting and fitting 
twenty-five cards. They are com- 
pletely erected except the clothing 
and then run for a while. 

The erectors then move into the 
third bay and erect another twenty- 
five cards while the shipping gang 
lay thin boxes in the second bay 
and take down the completed 
twenty-five cards. 

It takes about three days to erect 
an alley of 25 cards and when run- 
ning at full capacity the Saco- 
Lowell shops produce 275 cards per 
month. 


Many of the machines used in 
this shop have been designed and 
built by them and in order to do 
that work and produce the tools 
needed for the shops, requires a 
machine shop as large as some cot- 
ton mills. 

There were two things that im- 
pressed me about the Newton Upper 
Falls shops, One was that every 
effort had been made to secure effi- 
clency and accuracy in the opera- 
tion of every machine. 

The other was their extreme 
cleanliness. Nowhere was there any 
dirt or trash. 


It is a wonderful and well man- 
aged shop and I wish I could re- 
member more of the things that Mr. 
Chas. Mills explained to me. 

Returning to the office at noon I 
was taken to the Community House 
for lunch, those going with me be- 
ing Chas Mills, O. E. Nutter, K. L. 
Nutter, R. M. Maulden and Tom 
Trotter. 

The Community House is a very 
handsome building erected by the 
Saco-Lowell Shops for the conveni- 
ence of its employees. [t had all the 
features of a modern mill commu- 
nity house, including baths and 
game rooms. 

I neglected to mention above that 
the Saco-Lowell Shops are operated 
upon an open shop basis and that 
there are very few union members 
among their workmen. I was very 
much surprised to find such to be 
the ease. 

I returned to Boston about two 
o'clock after having spent a very 
pleasant and profitable visit. 

Universal Winding Co. 

On Tuesday morning, I took an 
8:30 train out of Back Bay station 
on which was, by appointment, E. O. 
Smith, secretary of the Universal 
Winding Company, arriving at 
Providence about 10 o'clock, a car 
from the factory met us at the sta- 
tion and we drove about a mile. W. 
Shurnoff, the agent of the Universal 
Winding Company in Spain, drove 
out with us. 


I found the Universal Winding 


Company had a much larger plant 


than I had anticipated and before I 
left I had a different opinion of the 
size and importance of the winding 
machinery game. 

In the office I met E. F. Parks, 
superintendent of the shops, who 
has been with the Universal Wind- 
ing Company for many years. We 
discussed our mutual friend, Char- 
lie Pierce, now deceased. Charlie 
was in the South many years and 
few salesmen were more popular. 

I also met an old friend, Geo. 
Foster, 


W. 
who was formerly a South- 


ern salesman, but is now one of the 
Universal Winding Company ex- 
perts. 


Mr. Smith turned me over to Mon- 
roe E. Fagan. a salesman, and he 
conducted me over the plant. 

Their foundry is about ten times 
as big as I thought it would be, but 
I did not realize that there were so 
many parts to make for a winder. 

The foundry has been erected in 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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THE chief authority on world mar- 

kets and new areas for cotton is 
W. H. Himbury, the dynamic and 
genial personality in charge of the 
British Cotton Growing Association, 
which he helped to found nearly 20 
vears ago. It has issued a series of 
annual reports embodying the re- 
sults of his journeys in nearly all 
parts of the world in search of new 
markets and suitable growing areas. 
It illustrates his fairness of mind 
that he is all encouragement for the 
Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, 
i junior and official body, which has 
benefited by a grant of five million 
dollars from the British Government 
und receives support as well from 
the various governments of the em- 
pire. Now that the levy of sixpence 
per bale on all cotton consumed in 
England has been fixed by law, the 
Empire Corporation is financially 
assured for the future; besides re- 
eeiving all the help it requires from 
our experts for the sake of the ad- 
mirable cause of promoting sources 
and suppleis. But while it is well 
that the official departments should 
have their own organization,’ and 
fair competition can do no more 
harm here than it does elsewhere, a 
word is due to the senior body for 
what it did in early days and is 
doing now, and likely to do m fu- 
ture, in the way of enterprising in- 
quiry and stimulative research. 
And its funds, be it remembered— 


something like two million dollars— 


(By Brian Phillips, in 


have been provided by the earnest- 
ness, self-sacrifice and public spirit 
of the employers and operatives 
themselves. 


One of the first things the associa- 
tion did was to engage years ago a 
number of cotton planters and ex- 
perts from the agricultural colleges 
in America to cultivate cotton about 
the world in fairly large areas on 
the plantation principle so as to 
prove where cotton would or would 


not flourish up to the payable stand- 


ard. Then a decision had to be 
arrived at as to what were the best 
methods for producing the crops. 
The operations thus resulting are 
available for inquirers in the ex- 
cellent history written by J. Arthur 
Hutton in his book, “The Work of 
the British Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion,” so far as concerns these ear- 
ler years. My object here is to 
bring this material down to date, 
and collate not merely Mr. Him- 
bury’s findings and ideas but the 
testimony afforded by other experts 
either inside or outside the associa- 
tion’s personnel. One of its ticklish 
tasks was to determine how far the 
labor diffieulty could be solved in 
the African and other territories 
experimented in, and whether to 
work them under direct organized 
employment or cope with produc- 
tion by means of supervision of 
plantations run. piecemeal by the 


Boston Transcript.) 


natives themselves. This with the 
differences of tribe and distance and 


the proximity of alien and some- 
times hostile influences, demanded 


no little tact and character for ar- 
riving at a right solution. Happiiy 


Mr. Himbury and his staff overcame 
all these difficulties, and his experi- 
ence in this matter alone would 


furnish material of extreme interest, 


especially to readers who have like 
experience in coping with coiored 
labor in the cotton to readers who 
have had like experience in fields of 
America. 


Taking Africa first, 
province and district by district—- 
but excluding South Africa, which 
is dealt with elsewhere—it turns out 
that the Gambia protectorate. was 
too seattered in point of native pop- 
ulation, and Sierre Leone not much 
better. The Gold Coast coiony 
yielded good cotton and satisfactory 
labor results, though here again the 
natives preferred to cultivate cocoa 
as more remunerative, with the re- 


province by 


sult that this industry has grown 
rapidly and is now enormous. 
Nigeria, with the biggest tropical 


population of any British area out- 
side India—and it is nearly a third 


of India in extent—showed good re- 


sults in its northern provinces, 
though attempts in the South upon 
the plains and near the 
were poor and unsatisfactory, partly 


seacoast 


due to the costliness and sparsity of 
labor, and partly to the conditions 
under which the land is held in 
trust by the ehefs for the peorie. 
Seed was provided gratis for the 
growers, and a market guaranteed, 
with the result that the crop has 
mounted to nearly 20,000 bales per 
annum for export, and fully four 
times as much for local spinning 
and weaving. What is wanted is 
better railway transport, and a bet- 
ter equipped agricultural staff. Mr. 
Himbury believes: that with these 
facilities and careful treatment of 
the various problems _ involved, 
Nigeria should some day turn out 
the million bales a year that we re- 
quire. Kenya, which has been the 
centre of so much strife of late over 
the question of barring out the In- 
dian immigrant, has a population of 
over four millions, seven-eighths of 
which is native, but under the Brit- 
ish East Africa Corporation the re- 
sults have been poor, owing chiefly 
to high altitudes and heavy rainfall. 


Next to Nigeria, Uganda affords 
the best results, for with an intelli- 
gent population of three millions, a 
favorable climate, and a fertile soil, 
cotton has gone ahead rapidly in the 
last eighteen years, and now ranks 
among the colony's exports to the 
tune of some eighty per cent. At 
one time the British taxpayer had to 
pay annually nearly $2,000,000 to 
make up the deficiency in revenue 

Continued on Page 27) 


“WE'VE GOT IT” 


The Only Real, Reliable, absolutely fool proof, satis- 


factory ““AUTOMATIC BUNCH BUILDER” 


on the market 


Before lnstallation After Installation 
Helcomb Bunch Helcemb Buach 
Builder Builder 
50 yds. of waste 10 yds. of waste 


Our Guarantee 


The “HOLCOMB” Automatic Bunch Builder is the result of years of development work by a prac- 
tical mill man. It is fully perfected and has long been in successful operation in a score of mills. 
It is fool proof; has no wearing parts to get out of order; requires no oil; builds the bunch auto- 
matically only when the ring rail is lowered to doff;- and requires absolutely no attention of the 
operator for setting or resetting. Remove the “personal element!” 


80 per cent. Write now for our proposition. 


Remove the waste! 


Saves 


OVER 500 INSTALLATIONS NOW OPERATING 


Holcomb Bunch Builder Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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HERE is much difference between 
the power possessed by various 
liquids to penetrate solids. 


illustrauion; accurately 
measure a drop of one liquid 
and a drop of another. Place 
each drop upon a piece of paper 
of the same quality, and see to it 
that the paper lies perfectly level. It is thor- 
oughly possible for one of these liquids to spread 
itself over an area several times larger than that 
over which the other will spread itself. While 
the test thus described is one of common practice 
it is not necessarily a certain test for penetration, 
for it may be possible that the paper used contains 
more or less of a filler or gloss and that property 
which permits a liquid to spread itself over the 
largest non-poreous area is not necessarily the 
property which permits it to penetrate interiors, 
although there is some relation between the 
properties. 


Let us take the process of decolorization of oils 
by filteration. In this process the oil is passed 
through columns of filtering material, usually 
Fuller’s Earth or bone-black. That oil which 
penetrates best filters the easiest and with the 
least cost. But such an oil would cut a sorry 
figure if used in a textile softener, because it also 
parts very readily with its coloring matter which 
is fine carbon pigment in mineral oil and blood 
pigment in animal oils. 


An easy filtering oil possesses the power to 
penetrate in itself, but it does not possess the 
power to carry anything with it in penetrating 
action. 

The tendency of the yarn is to filter or strain, 
from the liquids mixed with the size, the solid 
ingredients in the size and leave them deposited 
on the surface. This is what causes all of the 
trouble in the conditioning process. It causes the 
warp to become briltle or pipy and break on the 


As an 


beam, and is the cause of not carrying the size - 


through to the cloth. 


PENETRATION 
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The imparting to an oil the property of pene- 
tration is not a problem which is identical to the 
manufacture of a conditioner, for cotton goods, 
but enters more or less into all of the industries. 


All case-hardened metal must be penetrated by 
carbon gases; wool must be penetrated by an oil 


in preparing it for the cards; leather must be 
penetrated by an oil in the currying process; silk 
must be penetrated by an oil or soap in the 
process of conditioning. But each of these proc- 
esses of penetration carry with them some pecu- 
liar requirement identical to itself and to no other. 


For instance with the preparation of wool, the 
oil must be a ready solvent for the natural greases 
of the wool, a corrector of electricity and scour 
readily. With leather the oil must penetrate into 
every crevice of the hide, lubricating the fibres 
and carrying with it a certain amount of solid 
Products which are in 
themselves oils at certain temperatures and which 


matter such as stearine. 


HOUGHTON 


are readily seluable in oil in certain proportions. 


But when it comes to conditioning cotton warps, 
the conditioner must carry through to the interior 
of the yarn, in a uniform manner, the starch, etc., 


which compose the size. 


It must not release the 


size by a filteration process and permit it to re- 
main on the surface, neither should it release the 
size and permit it to ooze to the surface of the 
warp when the warp is under the tensile strength 


to which it is subjected on the loom. 


Thus it may be comprehended that in a Warp 
Conditioner property of penetration plus the 
property of dissolving the size are desirable char- 
acteristics. And we might appropriately add, plus 


(the property of staying put. 


Thus it will be appreciated that the manufac- 
‘ure of oleagenous products for one industry is 
more or less related to the manufacture of those 


products for all industries 


and HOUGHTON’S 


WARP CONDITIONER is the final result of many 
years’ experience in: the manufacture of oils 


possessing soluable and penetrating proportions. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia— Chicago 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


P. O. Box 81 
Phone: 1990 


ATLANTA, GA. - 


1001 Healy Bidg. 
Phone: Walnut 2067 


Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, 

’ Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, Conn., Indianapolis, tnd., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., New- 
J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattie, Wash., Syracuse, N. 

land, Scotiand, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


418 N. 3rd St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


0., Davenport, 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
511 Masonc Temple 
Phone 2316 


0., Cleveland, la., Denver, 


Y., England, 
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After Thirteen Years 


66 HIRTEEN years ago,” writes a western man, “you 

sold us a belt for a drive in our mill and it has been 
on the job ever since. Without doubt this is the best belt 
we have ever had, as it is used on the hardest drive in the 
mill. 


“It has, however, finally given out and we would like to 
have your quotation on a new belt of the same quality.” 


There are many reasons why Graton & Knight Belts 
acquire the reputation of being the “best in the mill.” This 
belt lasted thirteen years because it was right—il was 
made of good, honest, rugged leather, of the quality, 
weight and flexibility for that particular drive. 


The Graton & Knight Standardized Series—the result of 
years of. study of power transmission requirements and 
condition—is composed of belts that are scientifically 
right for the duty for which they were designed. There is 
one. to meet every belting requirement no matter what 
your business may be. 


Send for the book “The Standardization of Belting.” I 
tells the whole story of the Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series. A Graton & Knight engineer will gladly call on 
you and discuss your power transmission problems. Many 
plants ask us to specify the belting for every pulley. Our 
experience is at your disposal. The acceptance of it will 
put you under no obligation. 


GRATON KNIGHT 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Nothing takes the place of Leather 
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Causes of Uneven Dyeing on Piece 
Goods 


Copyright, 1923, by National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, Inc. 

Y uneven dyeing is meant all 

those irregularities in the color of 
the cloth that show distinctly after 
the pieces have been finished. Un- 
evenness appears In many ways, 
hardly two instances heing exactly 
alike. The commonest form is that 
where areas of irregular outline 
show throughout the length of the 
piece, sometimes only one shaded 
area is distinguishable, and again 
several areas are easily visible. An- 
other form of unevenness is whee 
distinet streaks of varying widths 
are seen running lengthwise with 
the piece. These streaks appear to 
follow closely the direction of the 
warp threads, while at other times 
they are hot so limited. 

Shaded portions of piece goods are 
frequently observed extending cross- 
wise from selvage to selvage, and 
may be higher or darker than the 
remaining portion of the cloth. 
Whatever the cause of unevenness, 
the result is always detrimental, and 
in most instances leads to the rejee- 
tion of the goods for the original 
purpose intended, and involves their 
conversion into “redyes,” a situation 
that retards the normal routine of 
the dyehouse, besides adding to a 
stock of material, the market for 
which is problematical. 

When pieces show unevenness at 
long intervals, without any partic- 
ular attention on the part of thé 
dyer, if is the habit to overlook the 
matter, except to keep a watchful 
eye on operations in order to detect 
at onee any difference in other 
pieces going through that might 
lead to a recurrence of the trouble. 
When no untoward condition arises, 
the matter is shortly forgotten in 
the some-and-go of dyehouse work, 
and is only revived, when, sometime 
later, another piece shows up re- 
quiring attention. On the ofher 
hand, when unevenness appears 
somewhat frequently, then the dyer 
and others. interested generally in- 
stitute an investigation to ascertain 
the eause of the trouble, which, in 
most instances simmers down to 
laying the blame on the dyes used, 
and as a consequence, a formal com- 
plaint is lodged with the supply 
house. 

With very few exceptions, level 
dyeing is a condition of the cloth to 
be dyed, and not a property of the 
dye. This does not imply that any 
method of dyeing can be recklessly 
applied. It does mean that the cloth 
to be dyed should be thoroughly 
prepared’ so as to take the dye 
properly, so that, should there be 
any irregularity noticeable after 
dyeing, it may be traced directly to 
the proper source. 

In the process of cotton cloth 
making, the warp threads are sub- 
jected to a sizing operation for the 
purpose of facilitating weaving. 
Without proper sizing, loose fibres 
would detach themselves from the 
threads, forming nubs er other ob- 
structions that impair the function 
of the reeds and cause trouble for 
the weaver. The size used varies in 


different mills, frequently varying in 
the same mill for different kinds of 
warps. The composition of warp 
sizes is now pretty well known and 
need not be discussed here, except 
to mention that starch, oil, soap, and 
a fat or wax of some kind are com- 
monly used in their making. 

Besides laying the loose fibres, the 
warp size acts as a sort of lubricat- 
ing agent to enable the threads to 
pass freely through the dents. After 
the cloth is woven, it requires cer- 
fain specific treatment to prepare it 
for dyeing. This treatment may in- 
clude bleaching, if the cloth is to be 
dyed light, bright shades. The main 
process through which the cloth is 
passed is boiling out with alkali 
which acts directly on the size, 
loosening the starch, and combining 
with any oils or fats, making them 
soluble, so that they may be com- 
pletely removed later by washing. It 
is not necessary to go into the de- 
tails of this boiling out process, 
except to insist that it should be so 
completely done that no trace of the 
original size remains in the pieces. 
If this boiling out, which is gen- 
erally done in an iron kier, is not 
thorough, distinct traces of the size 
still adhering to the warp threads 
will act as a resist to many dyes, 
and consequently, when such imper- 
fectly treated goods come from the 
dye-bath, irregular shaded areas 
will be noticed.. 

Streaks running lengthwise with 
the pieces have been traced to the 
same cause. In kier boiling, lime is 
an important chemical, since if is 
alkaline in character, but it pos- 
sesses certain disadvantages that 
are not shared by soda. When lime 
is brought in contact with fats or 
ordinary soaps, it combines with any 
free fat, and also with the fat of the 
soap, forming an insoluble lime-soap 
that is difficult to get rid of. In the 
ordinary treatment of cotton pieces. 


after they have been boiled anid 
washed, they are ‘subjected to a 
passage through a. weak “sour,” 


usually made with oil of vitriol. 
This “sour” causes a decomposition 
of any lime-soap in the cloth, with 
a consequent separation of the fatty 
acid which at once is absorbed by 
the cotton fibre and held so firmly 
in the fibre that ‘its removal is ac- 
complished with extreme difficulty, 
if it is removed at all. Cotton con- 
taining such liberated fatty acid will - 
not dye as readily as pure, clean 
cotton, and this condition is largely 
responsible for much of the uneven- 
ness appearing on cotton fabrics. 

Soda boils. followed by thorough 
wushing with warm water will ai- 
ways leave the pieces clean and in 
a condition ready for level dyeing. 
The use of a “sour” is only a short 
cut to avoid washing; what it pri- 
marily does is to neutralize any 
alkali remaining in the goods, but 
better fabries will be obtained by 
means of a more thorough washing 
with water. 

Referring to the use of dyes. A 
dye or combination of dyes to pro- 
duce a given shade should be se- 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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was a ‘mill that had completely outgrown 
itself. With the demand steadily growing, more 
production capacity was essential. Yet the com- 
pany, if it was to continue giving service to its 
customers, could not afford to close down a single 
day. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. met the problem by 
entirely rehabilitating and modernizing the mill, 
installing a new power plant, new machinery and 
improving the old. The equipment in the picker 
room was increased and new pickers were equip- 
ped with individual motors. The spinning mill 
was enlarged with additional frames run by indi- 
vidual chain-driven motors. In the weaving mill, 
160 Draper looms were added. : These improve- 
ments were all made without any interruption of 
production. 


In solving such problems, Lockwood, Greene & 
Go. have the great advantage of long experience 
as leaders in textile mill engineering. Hardly a 
situation arises that does not have its precedent 
in Lockwood-Greene experience. 


Lockwood-Greene service includes every phase 
of engineering and management from the plan- 
ning of new mills to the operation of existing 
plants. Write for “Building with Foresight,” 
which describes what Lockwood-Greene service 


BUILDING has accomplished for others. Or better still, let 
WITH us discuss with you your particular problems. 
FORESIGHT 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK | 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal . 


Compagnie Lockwooa Greene, Paris, France 
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SOLVED 


-the old plant re-made 
without a shut-down 


Prevention of Fires 


Fire prevention: as a field for 
scientific study is of comparatively 
modern origin. Like most economic 
wastes, destruction and loss by fire 
have long been regarded as neces- 
sary evils. Expensive an delaborate 
means have been developed to save 
life and property after fire has 
started, but only recently has the 
possibility of preventing fire before 
if starts been seriously considered. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
explain briefly why fire prevention 
is of enormous economic import- 
ance, to tell what is now being done 
to combat fire waste, and to suggest 


-a method of survey to gauge the 


adequacy of fire protection in any 
industrial plant. 
Statistics on the extent of the 


yearly fire loss in the United States 
and Canada have been compiled for 
the last 44 years. They show a 
steady increase of from $78,000,000 
in 1879 to $411,000,000 in 1922. 

More accurate statistics have been 
compiled by the actuarial bureau of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers during the last six years and 
their estimate for the year 1922 is 
close to $500,000,000. 

These figures represent actual 
property destruction by fire. They 
do not include the enormous indi- 
rect expense of fire such as the 
upkeep of fire departments, the 
overhead of insurance companies, 
and the disruption of business. This 
indirect loss is probably close to a 
billion dollars or twice the actual 
property loss by fire. 

While no 
loss of life are available, the usually 
accepted estimate is that 15,000 per- 
sons are burned to death yearly and 
17,000 persons are injured because 
of fire. Waste of life is an economic 
waste that cannot be compensated 
by dollars. 

In connection with this tremen- 
dous yearly waste of lives and 
property it is worthy of note that 
with the exception of Canada our 
per capita fire loss greatly exceeds 
that of any foreign country. This is 
an interesting commentary on the 
psychology of the American people. 
It indicates our careless and irre- 
sponsible habits which are perhaps 
the outcome of our enormous 
wealth. What other nation could 
stand with equanimity a waste of 
half a billion dollars yearly? 

Most Fires Are Preventagle. 

Economic justification for this 
waste is usually argued along one 
of the following two lines: 

i. That fire comes in the “Act of 
God” class: i. e., that it is not sub- 
ject to human control, but is a mis- 
fortune which must be endured. 

2. That the insurance companies 
pay for fire losses, so that there is 
no actual economic loss when a fire 
occurs. 

It is not difficult to prove that 
both of these propositions are abso- 
lutely absurd. 

Statistics show that over 80% of 
fires are preventable. In. other 
words, most of the fires are caused 
by preventable conditions, acts of 
human indifference, or carelessness. 
There is no lack of information as 
to the protection of property against 
fire, but unfortunately there is a 


accurate statistics on. 
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lack of general application of this 
information. 

Insurance companies are neces- 
sary and valuable institutions, but 
they do not recreate burned prop- 
erty, nor do they operate mints. 


Every commodity costs a little more 


because of the insurance premium 
that the manufacturer, the middle- 
man and the retailer have had to 
pay. If the fire waste is cut down 
insurance costs less and the cost of 
living is reduced. 

The science of fire prevention and 
fire protection had its origin about 


75 years ago in some of the mills of 


New England. Through the efforts 
of the mill owners the automatic 
sprinkler was developed and other 
means of protecting property against 
fire by means of improved construc- 
tion and fire fighting facilities were 
instituted. The mills interested in 
improved fire protection formed 
mutual insurance companies and 
these companies in turn attracted 
engineers who gave their full time 
and training to the development. of 
fire protection. 

Other insurance companies, seeing 
the success of this work also en- 
gaged trained men to look after the 
protection of their interests and 
gradually through these insurance 
engineers and other engineers who 
were coming in contact with fire 
hazards in various industries, the 
science of Fire Protection Engineer- 
ing was developed. 

Most of this work has been spon- 
sored by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, which was organ- 
ized 28 years ago “To promote the 
science and improve the methods of 
fire protection and prevention: to 
obtain and circulate information on 
these subjects and to secure the co- 
operation of its members in estab- 
lishing proper safeguards against 
logs of life and property by fire.” 
The membership of this organiza- 
tion includes insurance engineers 
and inspectors, consulting engineers, 
architects, builders, fire chiefs, and 
anyone interested in fire prevention 
and protection. 

The technical work of the asso- 
ciation is carried on by some 25 
committees covering such subjects 
as automatic sprinklers, building 
construction, electrical hazards, in- 
flammable liquids, and protection 
against lightning. The carefully pre- 
pared standards which are issued as 
a result of this work are available 
to all engineers in all industries. 

Apart from the technical develop- 
ment of fire prevention the move- 
ment has made slow progress, but 
at the present time the signs indi- 
cate a more general interest in con- 
servation of lives and property each 
year. Most of our States now have 
a fire marsha! or a fire prevention 
department which is doing valuable 
educational work in fire prevention. 
Fire chiefs are coming to realize, the 
value of fire prevention and are 
helping to educate property owners 
on fire hazards. 

Fire Prevention Week, sponsored 
by the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation and receiving the endorse- 
ment of former President Wilson 
and President Harding, has resulted 
in much valuable public education 
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in fire prevention. Some of the 
schools are now instituting courses 
in fire prevention to impress upon 
children the fact that fire preven- 
tion is part of their obligation as 
citizens. 


Armour Institute of Technology is 
the only institution of higher deuca- 
tion that has a full four-year course 
in fire protection at the present 
time. The demand for the gradu- 
ates of this course has been very 
great in industry and in the insur- 
ance companies. Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology has a short 
course, optional with the students in 
Mechanical Engineering. 

Other colleges giving courses in 
fire protection at present are Uni- 
versity of California, New York Uni- 
versity, University of South Caro- 
lina, and University of Florida. 

Undoubtedly many of the present 
technical undergraduates will have 
to face the fire prevention problem 
when they enter the industrial 
world. Fire prevention ‘is often sadly 
neglected or ignored by the man- 
agement and workmen of industrial 
plants and it is therefore a field 
where prolific results can be ob- 
tained by an engineer who is cog- 
nizant of its importance. The fol- 
lowing is a brief outline of some of 
the many features which have to be 
taken into consideration in sizing up 
the fire safety of an industria! plant. 

The location of the plant is of 
considerable importance. The chance 
of damage due to fire in an adjoin- 
jng ar nearby building must be 
noted. The character and probable 
fire hazard of neighboring plants or 
buildings will have a bearing on the 
protection needed. The accessibility 
of the public fire department and 
also of an adequate water supply 
must be taken into consideration. 


The ability of the plant structures 
to resist fire must be studied. This 


means not only the character of 


construction but includes a study of 
the extent of open area subject to 
fire damage, the protection of wall 
and window openings and of vertical 
shafts and stairways. A plant may 
be of reinforeed concrete construc- 
tion but if it is packed with mflam- 
mable contents it will burn just as 
the contents of a stove will burn. It 
must be provided with proper fire 
walls with automatic fire doors, 
wired glass windows in metal 
frames, fire shutters, etc., for if 
there is a weak spot in the con- 
struction the fire will find it. The 
plant must contain adequate exit 
facilities, such as enclosed stair- 
ways or smoke proof towers to in- 
sure life safety. | 

A survey of the fire protection 
equipment in a plant involves a 
knowledge of automatic sprinkler 
systems, stand-pipe and hose sys- 
tems, hand fire extinguishers, fire 
pumps, gravity tanks, and automatic 
fire alarm service. The ability of 
employees and watchmen to handle 
the apparatus in case of fire must 
also be investigated. It should be 
noted here that automatic sprinkler 
systems have shown a remarkable 
efficiency in checking and extin- 
guishing fires. A study of the action 
Of sprinklers. in a large number of 
fires in various industries shows 
that the sprinkler system is some- 
what over 95% effective. 

The layout of plant processes and 
buildings often has an important 
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bearing on the possibility of serious 
fires. The particularly hazardous 
processes must be marked and their 
segregation from other processes 
considered. The possibility of rooms 
in which valuable stock is kept be- 
ing exposed to fire or water damage 
should be noted. The possibility of 
spread of fire through a building or 
to adjoining buildings must be ex- 
amined, 


The chief sources of fire hazard 


encountered in any industry can be 
listed as follows, approximately in 
order of importance: smoking and 
the careless use of matches, elec- 
tricity, heating plants, inflammable 
liquids, spontaneous ignition of rub- 
bish or waste, sparks from machin- 
ery, and use of open lights. The 
situation with regard to each one of 
these should be checked up so that 
obviously dangerous conditions can 
be eliminated. It is often easy to 
find most flagrant disregard of ordi- 
nary precautions against any of 
{hese hazards. 

in the majority of industries 
{here can be found one or several 
processes peculiar to the industry 
which involve a fire hazard. For 
example, picker room fires are very 
prevalent in cotton mills. Dry kilns 
and shavings vaults are common 
starting places for fires in the wood- 
working industries. Dip tanks are 
danger spots in automobile facto- 
ries. | 

It must, of course, be realized that 
considerable special knowledge is 


necessary in making a_ thorough © 


survey of plant fire protection. But, 
with a comparatively small amount 
of thought and research on the sub- 


ject, any engineer should be able to 


make a survey of the nature de- 
scribed which can be of real value 
in promoting the safety of his plant. 
—Technical Engineering News. 


Czech Textile Prices Higher. 


Prices of Czech cotton yarns and 
finished goods in Czechoslovakia 
were higher in November, Acting 
Commercial Attache Groves reports. 
Although there has been some talk 
of reduced operations:in the spin- 
ning mills, there has been no cur- 
tailment on any important scale, and 
the spinning departments of some 
of the mills are operating at full 
capacity. Stocks of cotton yarns in 
the country, as well as_ finished 
goods, are reported somewhat smal- 
ler than usual. 


German Raw Cotton Imports and 
Stocks. 


The net imports of raw cotton - 


into Germany, exclusive of linters 
and waste, during the first four 
months of this year totalled 164,000 
bales, of which 107,000 bales were 
of American origin. According to 
estimates based on the best avail- 
able information, consumption dur- 
ing the same period was small, to- 
falling only 214,000 bales, of which 
121,000 bales were American. Total 
mill stocks on De¢ember 1 amounted 
to 50,000 bales, of which 30,000 were 
American, while port stocks on the 
same date totalled 32,000 bales, in- 
cluding 28,000 bales American, As- 
sistant Commercial Attache Donald 
L. Breed, Berlin, reports in a cable 
to the Department of Commerce. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Greatly Reduced 


Prices on 


BELT HOOKS 


Through increased production 
_over a period of years our vol- 
ume of business has grown to 
the extent that we are now in a 
position to offer lower 
prices on Clipper Belt 
Hooks to the user. 


For full particulars ask 


your dealer or write 


CLIPPER BELT CUTTER 


MADE IN OPEN AND CLOSED MODELS 


For cutting belting from the roll and 
for squaring or trimming belts up to 6 
inches in width. Immediate delivery. 


—Any quantity. 


Safety Feature: The knife cannot be 
raised high enough to become a hazard. 


Descriptive literature mailed on request. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Company 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HAWK STARCH 


DEPENDABLE thin 
boiling starch made 


of select, fully matured 
corn. 


Furnished in any desired 
fluidity. | 

Uniformity of each ship- 
ment assured by reason 


of care, skill and advanced 
methods of production. 


YOU WILL LIKE IT. 


STEIN. HALL& 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
TROY 


both cases.) 
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The Fly Frame 


HE taper gear controls or regu- 

lates the amount of taper at the 
ends of the bobbin of roving. This 
taper is effected by the gradual 
shortening of the length of the lay- 
ers of roving on the bobbin, the first 
layer next to the bobbin being the 
longest, the next just a bit shorter, 
and so on throughout the winding of 
the bobbin, the last layer wound on 
to the bobbin being the shortest. 
The gearing to effect this condition 
is as follows: The builder is mount- 
ed on the bobbin rail, and moves 
with the bobbin rail, the closing of 
the builder jaws as the winding of 


the bobbin takes place causes the 


carriage to be reversed a little bit 
sooner for each layer of roving, thus 
giving the taper. The builder jaws 
are mounted on a screw, the one end 
of which is threaded left hand, the 
other end right. hand. The jaws of 
the builder are so threaded as to 
match with screw, one jaw working 
in the threads of the left hand and 
the other jaw in the right hand 
threads. The turning of this screw 
closes the jaws, thus decreasing the 
length of the traverse of the car- 
riage, thereby shortening the length 
of the layer of roving wound on to 
the bobbin. This screw extends 
upward from the builder jaws to a 
little above the top of the drawing 
rolls. Directly above the threaded 
portion of the screw is a gear of 12 
teeth. This 12 tooth gear meshes 
with and drives an 18 tooth gear. 
This 48 tooth gear is on a stud with 
a 13 tooth gear, this 13 tooth gear 
meshes into the teeth of the belt 
rack. (In some cases we find the 
gear on the rod or shaft with the 
screw, gearing direct into the belt 
rack, but the purpose is the same in 
This 13 tooth gear is 
the taper gear. It will be remem- 
bered that the belt rack moved at 
the end of the winding of each layer 
on the bobbin, then it will be seen 
that also at the end of the winding 
of each layer on the bobbin the 
taper gear, which as above stated 
meshes with the teeth on the belt 
rack, will be turned by this move- 
ment of the belt rack. This turn of 
the taper gear causes the screws of 
the builder jaws to turn, closing the 
builder: jaws, thus causing the next 
layer to be wound on the bobbin to 


be slightly shorter than the previous 


layer, and so on during the winding 
of the bobbin. When the bobbins 
are full and a new set is to be 
started the builder jaws are opened 
by the turning of the hand wheel at 
the upper end of the rod, thus each 
new set starting with the builder 
jaws in the same position. After the 
eorrect taper is obtained on the 
bobbins, it is not necessary to make 
a change in this gear. 


Take Up Gearing. 


The purpose of the take up gear 
is to regulate the amount of tension 
which is on the roving at the start 
of each new set or doff. 


The location of the take up gear 
varies. with different makes of 
frames. On some frames it is lo- 
eated on the end .of.a shaft known 
as the take up shaft, this shaft be- 
ing located just below the bottom 
cone, and receiving its motion from 
the gear on the small end of the 


being 


bottom cone. On another make of 
frames the take up gear is located 
on a short intermediate shaft, this 
short intermediate shaft receiving 
its motion through a train of gears 
from the gear on the bottom cone. 
On still other frames the cone gear 
is used as the take up gear. In all 
of these layouts the purpose of the 
take up or cone gear is the same. 
That is, to regulate the speed of the 
compound, thus controlling the ex- 
cess speed of the bobbins when the 
cone belt is in starting position, this 
regulation giving the roving the 
correct tension, The excess speed 
of the bobbin is the only speed 
effected by the take up gear, this 
accomplished through the 
change in speed of the compound. 
A smaller take up gear drives the 
compound slower, decreasing the 
tension on the roving: at the start of 


the set. A larger take up gear drives | 


the compound faster, also the bob- 
bins and increases the tension at the 
start of the set. When once the 
correct take up gear is obtained it is 
not necessary to change again, ex- 
cept in the event of changing diam- 
eter of bobbin on which the roving 
is wound. 


Stop Motions. 


Fly frames are equipped with only 
one stop motion, that is to stop the 
frame when the bobbins are full as 
desired. It is necessary that the 
frames have close attention of the 
tender in order that the frame may 
be stopped off as soon as possible 
when an end comes down. | 


The full bobbin stop motion is 
arranged as follows: A shipper rod 
extends throughout the length of the 


frame, so that frame may be stopped ~ 


off from any point along the side of 
the frame. Near the head end. of 
the frame this shipper rod passes 
through the eye of the knock off 
lever. The knock off lever has an 
arm to which is attached a heavy 
weight. Near the lower end of the 
knoek off lever is a knock off latch. 
This knock off latch extends in the 
opposite direction to the weighted 
arm. The knock off latch extends 
through an opening in one of the 
samsons. On this samson is a 
bracket, a slot in the latch fits over 
this bracket, the latch thereby being 
kept in position to allow the frame 
to run. The lower end of the knock 
off lever is located near the cone 
belt shifting rack. A knock off dog 
is fastened to this shafting rack by 
a set screw. When the shifting rack 
is moved far enough for its dog to 
come in contact with the lower end 
of the knock off lever, the knock off 
lever is raised, allowing the knock 
off latch to be disengaged from the 
bracket on the samson, the force of 
the weight on the arm of the knock 
off lever then causes the belt to be 
shifted from the tight. to the loose 
pulley, stopping the frame. The 
time of knocking off with reference 
to the size of the bobbins may be set 
to meet the needs. This is accom- 
plished by moving the knock off dog, 
which is set screwed to the rack, so 
latch when the bobbins are at the 
that it will come in contact with the 
desired size. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Ever Increasing Use of 
Hyatt Equipped Looms 


The growing popularity is one of, the best 
proofs of the value of Hyatt bearings to the 
textile industry. The true rolling motion 


Crompton and Knowles Hyatt equipped silk looms at the 


Stewart Silk Company, Easton, Pa. There are more than which Hyatts sive to all machines in which 
100 of these looms in this one plant, some of which have . : 
been in service over seven years. they are installed results in looms that are 


smooth running, power saving, oil econ- 
omizing and long lived. | 

The free turning of these looms enables 
women operatives to quickly and easily 
turn the crank shafts by hand when 
putting up broken ends. By lowering 
friction to a minimum smooth operation is 
-accomplished and a reduction of one-fourth 
in power required is a result. It is obviously 
easier for a shaft or wheel to turn on rollers 


20 Hopedale broad looms (cotton), equipped with Hyatt than it 1s to rub against an immovable 
bearings in the mill of the Pepperell Manufacturing Com- : | 

pany, Biddeford, Me. In other mills there are 100 more bearing surface. 

of these looms giving satisfactory service. | 


Hyatt equipped looms require lubricating 
only three or four times a year. Compare 
this with daily oiling and figure your savings 
in oil and lubricating labor. 

Smooth running reduces vibration and this 
in turn cuts down the number of broken 
ends. This decrease in vibration also 
lengthens the life of the entire loom. The 
Hyatt bearings themselves are virtually 
wear-proof and give many years of unin- 


Hyatt equipped Crompton and Knowles silk looms at The | terr upted service without any adjustment 


‘‘lubricated only when changing warps’’. 


By specifying Hyatt roller bearings on your 
looms and other machinery, you follow the 
progressive trend of the industry and take 
a long step toward trouble-proof operation. 


Complete information and specific advice 
will be furnished on request. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Newark Detroit Chicago San Francisco 


Worcester Milwaukee Huntington Minneapolis 
Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Indianapolis 


Crompton and Knowles silk looms, all with Hyatt roller 
bearings, in the mill of J. A. Migel & Company, North 
Bergen, N. J., producing specialty silks where dependable 
loom operation is absolutely essential. 
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More Business— 


Better Business 


for 1924 


Get a flying start this year; get in touch with the market; 
‘keep in contact with the buyers who make the business; 


exhibit at the 
20th Annual 


KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 
Under the Auspices of the National Association of 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
Philadelphia, April 7--11 


Commercial Museum 


| The greatest business-making event in the industry; an 
annual “get-together” where manufacturers of Knitting 
Machinery, Mill Equipment and Accessories, Knitted 
Underwear and Outerwear, Yarns, etc., come to display 


their lines. 


The only time and the only place where the Manufac- 
turer, the Jobber and the Retailer find exceptional oppor- 


tunity for personal contact. 


Application for Exhibition Space 


should be made at once. 


Address all communications to the Executive Offices of 


the Exhibition. 


PARK SQUARE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Under the Personal Direction of 
CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 


hearing if it 


Thursday, January 17, 1924. 


Southern Power (ompany Gets Rate 
Increase-Will Build Two New Plants 


The Corporation Commission of 
North Carolina on Saturday an- 
nounced that the petition of the 
Southern Power Company to in- 
crease its rates for power in this 
State had been granted. The new 
rates will take effect on February 1. 


The new schedule; which the 
power company first petitioned for 
in 1920, will principally affect large 
users of primary power, the cotton 
and flour mills, and: does not affect 
the rates for electric lighting in 
municipalities. The rate just grant- 
ed begins at 1.40 cents per kilowatt 
hour .as against 1.25 cents per kilo- 
watt hour under the former sched- 
ule, grading down to 1 cent. per 
hour. | 


After taking into account all fac- 
tors involved on -the petition for 
the increase, the commission finds 
that, upon the schedule of rates 
heretofore in effect, the power com- 
pany’s rate of return on investment 
for 1924 would be 4.436 cents, and 
that under the new schedule, ap- 
proved now, its rate of return 
would be 6.86 per cent. 

In granting or approving the new 
schedule, the commission acted un- 
der the principle that “when the 
State exercises its right of regula- 
tion of monopoly in public service 
to prevent the charging of such 
rates as will at any time yield more 
than a fair return, if gives bond of 
its character to permit the use of 
such rates as will yield a fair re- 
turn under economical management 
of the property.” 

The Southern Power Company, 
having proved through its testimony 
and presentation of evidences that 
its management has been economi- 
cal and conservative, the commis- 
sion in granting the schedule rec- 
ognizes the 6.86 per ceht return fair 
and just amount to be realized on 
the stupendous investment. | 
When, in 1920, the commission 
granted the modified increase in the 
rate schedule of the company, it 
invited the petitioner to ask a re- 
found the modified 


schedule insufficient to afford a 
reasonable return on the invest- 
ment. 


With the request for the respond- 
ents*to act should the increase prove 
excessive, in issuing the order 
granting the higher schedule origi- 
nally petitioned for in 1920, it in- 
vites the group of power consumers 
opposing the petition in the rehear- 
ing to bring the matter again in 
issue if the new schedule should 
work to the production of a rate 
greater than a fair return. 


To Build Twe Plants. 


The Southern Power will soon be- 
gin construction of two new electric 
generating stations at a total cost of 
about $5.000,000, according to an- 
nouncement by C. I. Burkholder, 
president, on Saturday. The an- 
nouncement of the plans for build- 
ing the two new plants was made 
immediately following the decision 
of the State Corporation Commission 


to allow the increase in power rates 


that the Southern Power Company 
had petitioned for. 

The announcement of the imme- 
diate construction program to be 
put under way by the Southern 
Power Company includes the erec- 
tion at once of the hydro-electric 
plant at Rhodhiss, of 40,000 horse- 
power; and the erection of a steam 
electric development plant at Dun- 
ean, S. C., between Spartanburg and 
Greenville. Work on these plants 
will begin at once, it is stated, and 
will be rushed to completion at the 
earliest possible time. 

The Rhodhiss plant will be locat- 
ed-on the Catawba river in Caldwell 
and Burke counties, about 10 miles 
from the city of Hickory. It will 
develop 40,000 horsepower and will 
be about one-half the size of the 
Mountain Island plant, near Mount 
Holly, which has been finished at a 
cast of about $6,000,000. The Moun- 
tain Island plant will develop 80,000 
horsepower. The probable cost of 
the Rhodhiss plant, it is understood, 
will be about $3,000,000. 

The plant at Dunean, 8.. C., will 
be a steam plant for the develop- 
ment of electric power, and will be 
four-fifths as large as the steam 
plant at Mount Holly, in this State, 
which is among the largest in the 
United States. This plant also will 
develop 40,000 horsepower, and will 
cost around $2,000,000 to build, it is 
understood. The Mount Holly plant 
was originally built to develop 10,- 
000 horsepower, and last summer 
was extended to develop 40,000 
horsepower more. — 


Mills May Protest Again. 


Greensboro, N. C—Decision wheth- 
er or not to appeal from the ruling 
of the North Carolina Corporation 
Commission, which allowed the 
Southern Power Company to in- 
crease its rates for electric current, 
has not yet been made, E. 8. Parker, 
of this city, attorney for about 20 
cotton mills, said. . 

Mr. Parker represented mills in 
Burlington and other parts of Ala- 
mance county and in Orange county 
throughout the matter protesting 
against increase in rates. He is as- 
sociated with A. L. Brooke, of this 
city, who also was attorney for pro- 
festants against rate increases. 

Mr. Parker said that he does not 
know what the outcome will be un- 
til he consults with his clients, he 
was unprepared to say whether an 
appeal would be made. He expects 
to consult with the mill executives 
soon and decide upon some course 
of action. 

The firm recently filed a brief 
with the Corporation Commission - 
on behalf of the Revolution Mills, — 
of this city, one of the protestants, 
in which it was alleged that mills in 
other States are already getting cur- 
rent at a cheaper rate than those in 
North Carolina, and that the South- 
ern Power Company paid its allied 
companies more for current manu- 
factured than it is paying outside 
companies. However, the brief evi- 
dently had no effect upon the Cor- 
poration Commission. 
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Natural or Forced Draft—the McClave Hopper-Feed 
Hand Stoker is Efficient with Either 


Tas illustration shows a McClave Hopper-Feed Hand 
Stoker under a 150 h. p. H. R. T. boiler in the plant of 
the R. E. Cobb Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


Note that this stoker is being run on natural draft, as 
indicated by the open doors of the ash pit. An interesting 
feature of the McClave Hopper-Feed Hand Stoker is its 
adaptability to either natural or forced draft. 


Equipped with the McClave Argand Blower, this stoker 
will efficiently burn the lowest grade bituminous and 
lignite fuels, and is guaranteed to comply with a// 
municipal anti-smoke ordinances. 


If you are interested in mechanical stoker efficiency at hand 
stoker ‘cost, write for new illustrated booklet describing 
the McClave Hopper-Feed Hand Stoker—no obligation. 


McCLAVE-BROOKS COMPANY 


Sale makers of the Famous McClave Grates since 1883 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Commenting on this McClave 


Branch Offices or Representattves : , Hopper-Feed Hand Stoker in 
Birmingham Columbus New Orleans Pittsburgh Company, 
Boston Dallas New York St. Louis icf engineer, 
Buffalo Greenville, S. C. Omaha St. Paul & auer, 
Chicago Memphis Owensboro, Ky. Syracuse ince its insta atton six mont 


Olver CO M B USTION SYSTEMS yeater econom 


Type “AR” Textile Motors are 
designed with exceeding 
ruggedness 


They meet every requirement 
in the Textile 
Industry 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS 
Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Power Transmission Machinery 
Pumping Engines-Centrfugal Pumps 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Aa Compressors - Air Brakes 
Agncultural Machinery 
Condenser 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS 

Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 

Gas and Oi! Engines 

Hydraulic Turbines 

Crushing and Cement 
Machinery 

Mining Machinery 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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A Synonym for High Humidifying 
Efficiency. 


When you buy a BAHNSON System of 
humidification, you buy: 


1—Dependable Automatic Humidity 
Control 

2—-Positive Air Circulation 

3—Uniform Moisture Distribution 

4 High Evaporating Efficiency 

5—Low Operating Cost : 

The best mills in the country agree 

that the distinctive features of the 


BAHNSON System are sufficient to 
justify their installation in your mill. 


And when you make Results the stand- 
ard by which your humidifiers are se- 


lected, BAHNSON Humidifiers win 


Our Services are yours for the asking 


The BAHNSON Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 487 Fifth Avenue 


remedy it? 


Practical Discussions 
By 
Practical Men 


Handling New Cotton. 
Editor: 

1 would like to have some one 
advise me about the best way to 
handle new cotton. I have been 
handling green compressed cotton 
and it is hard to run. I want to 
know what adjustments I can make 
to make it run better. 

Compress 


Card Settings for Waste. 


Editor: 

I want to get some information 1. 
ecard settings for low gradé cotton 
and waste. What are the best settings 
for ecards running low grade stock 
consisting of one-half low grade 
eotton and one-half strips? How can. 
I set my cards to get the best results 
on this stock? I would also like to 
know how I can prevent the sliver 
from such carding breaking down at 
the front of the ecard. 

Waste. 


. Waste on Section Beams. 
Editor: 

We are making denims and dye 
our warps from ball warps of 400 
yards. We find that our section 
beams do not always: run out even 
at the slasher and often one beam 
has from 4 to 10 yards on it after 
the others run out. I would like to 
know whether this waste is caused 
in the warper room, the dye house, 
the beaming room or the. slasher 
room. How can we locate the trou- 
ble and what is the best way to 
Warper. 


Making Good Laps. 


Editor: 

I think a good many troubles in 
the card room are due to the fact 
that some overseers do not realize 
the vital importance of making good 
laps. A good lap is one that will 
weigh the same in any part of a 
given length and be free from for- 
eign matter. It is the duty of every 
carder who has charge of the pick- 
ing also to see that the laps are 
right. 

Also should not vary more than 
one-half pound each way from the 
weight desired and in order to know 
that the laps are running right, the 
earder should test a few laps each 
day. The inside of the picker should 
be cleaned at least twice a day, as 
this cannot be kept too clean. Rolls 
should be kept smooth at all times. 
All working parts should be kept 
well oiled and working freely. 

In setting the beater for ordinary 
i-inch American cotton, the dis- 
tance between the beater blades and 
the feed rolls should be from 3-46 
to 5-16 of an inch. The grid bars 
should be set to the beater one-half 
inch at least, while the distance be- 
tween bars is usually one-half inch 


from the edge of the first three 
bars, while the rest are about % 
inch apart. The apron should be 
kept tight so that there will be no 
slip and all gears should be set to 
the proper depth. 

The air current should be watch- 
ed very carefully. If it is too weak, 
an uneven lap and too much waste 
will be the result. If it is too strong 
the cotton will not be properly 
cleaned and split laps will result. 


Saving Labor Cost. +s 
Editor: 

I understand that in some of the 
New England mills they have suc- 
cessfully carried out a system of 
having the best spinners and weav- 
ers do nothing exeept run _ their 
frames and looms and using less 
skilled help for creeling and clean- 
ing in the spinning room and filling 
batteries in the weave room. In 
other words, the most expert spin- 
ners’ in the mill do nothing except 
run frames and are consequently 
able to tend a large number of sides 
and thereby get a greater produc- . 
lion. Weavers who do nothing ex- 
cept handle their looms and who are 
relieved of filling batteries can of 
eourse handle a larger number cf 
looms and get off more cloth. 

This strikes me as a rather sensi- 
ble proposition. Under present mar- 
ket conditions, everything that we 
can do to shave. off something fron 
our manufacturing costs is very im- 
portant. Using less. skilled and 
cheaper help in many of the oper- 
alions that our best workers have 
fo include in their other duties 
looks like a very practical idea. 

If any of the mills in the South 
have tried this system, I would like 
to hear from them. 


South Curolina. 


New Residence of 8S. P. Stowe 
Burned. 


Belmont, N. €.—The oew home of 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. P. Stowe, one of the 
handsomest homes in Gaston county, 
was completely destroyed by fire 
early Saturday morning. The house 
was nearing completion, the family 
expecting to move in in about six 
weeks, and the large part of the fur- 
nishings were already in the house, 
most of it still in the packings in 
which it was sent from the factory. 
The entire interior of the house was 
gutted. 


The origin of the fire is unknown. 
Flames were bursting from the roof 
when discovered, and it was impos- 
sible to even enter the house to tell 
where it originated. The house is 
said to have cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $150,000. Mr. Stowe is one 


of the leading mill men of Gaston 
county. 
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Bleaching Powder and Chlorine 
Prices. 


One of the leading producers an- 
nounce that they have withdrawn 
all previous quotations for new 
business and after January 5 will 
quote as follows: 

Bleaching powder for spot sales 
and future contracts in carload lots: 

$1.50 per 100 pounds in standard 
(700 lb.) drums, f. o. b. Niagara 
Falls. 

$1.75 per 100 pounds in small (300 
and 400 lb.) drums, f. o. b. Niagara 
Falls, 

Shipments in less carloads, spot 
or contract, fifteen (15) cents per 
400 pounds above these figures. 

Liquid Chlorine for spot sales and 
future contracts in tank car lots: 

$3.50 per 100 pounds (single units 
or multi units), f. 0. b. Niagara Falls. 


$4.50 per 100 pounds in cylinders, 
in carload lots, f. o. b. Niagara Falls. 


$5.00 per 100 pounds, for sales of 
more than one ton, f. 0. b. Niagara 
Falls. 


$6.00 per 100 pounds, for sales of 
one ton anu less, f. o. b. Niagara 
Falls. 


Installing Machinery in Worsted 
Mills. 


Installation of machinery in the 
Southern Worsted Corporation’s 
new plant near Greenville was begun 
this week. It is planned to have the 
mill in operation within the next 
three months. The buildings are 
now virtually ¢omplete. It will be 
the first worsted mill in the South 
and its operations will, for that 
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reason, be watched with unusual in- 
terest. 

The new plant will have a work- 
ing equipment of 120 looms and 6,000 
spindles. The promoters declare the 
plant will turn out worsteds valued 
at $50,000 each week. 

Only combed wool will be used at 
the outset and probably none other 
will be used at all. This will be 
secured from Boston, known as the 
wool center of the world. About 175 
employees will have a hand in the 
operation of Greenville’s first worst- 
ed mill and the weekly payro!l is 
expected to be from $2,500 to $3,500. 
From these figures it will be seen 
that in the course of a year Green- 
ville’s payroll alone will be increas- 
ed by about $150,000 by the presence 
of this plant. 

Present plans do not call for the 
use of any cotton in the product to 
be made by the Southern Worsted 
Corporation, although it is possible 
that later a small amount of cotton 
thread will be used. However, the 
new plant cannot in any sense be 
termed a cotton mill, although it is 
builf along lines similar to the cot- 


ton mills which dot the Piedmont 


sections of the two Carolinas. 


In one respect, particularly, does 
the mill resemble its neighboring 


textile plants, and that is in the vil- 


lage surrounding it. A total of 84 
houses have been prepared as hoines 
for the employees who will work in 
the mill. Nothing remains for these 
to be converted into homes but fer 
the families to move in and this will 
begin the latter part of January. 
The worsteds to be made wili be 
sold direct to the manufacturer and 


eventually will find their way into 
medium priced worsted clothing tc 
be sold the country over. All goods 


will be dyed and finished in the 
plant. 
The plant is electrically driven 


with the exception of the heating, 
drying and finishing departments, 
these being operated by steam. As 
only combed wool will be used for 
the present, no combing or carding 
will be necessary but with that ex- 
ception the product will be made 
from the raw material into worsteds 
ready for the manufacturer. 


Plans call for the operation of a 
small part of the plant by February 
{ and additional portions of the mill 
will be in operation just as soon as 
the machinery can be installed. 


J. F. Syme, one of the vice-presi- 
dents, has been in Greenville for 
some time and is personally super- 
vising the finishing details of the 
plant. Other officials of the South- 
ern Worsted Corporation are B. E. 
Geer, of Greenville, president; F. A. 
Fleish, of New York, vice-president; 
A. M. Patterson, treasurer, and H. V. 
Walker, secretary. 


Mr. Syme said that Southern labor 


would be used, the company making . 


no radical departure from plans 
used by other textile plants of this 
section in securing help. 


The Week’s Cotton Trade 


The trend of cotton prices was 
again downward during the week 


ending January 11, but the decline 


was broken temporarily by a rniher 
sharp advance on Monday ani Tues- 
day. The spot situation in the South 


19 


remained firm with an active de- 
mand. Exports for the season up to 
January 11 were still half a million 
bales larger than the exports for the 
eorresponding period of season. 


The chief bearish influence on 
prices were further talk of mill cur- 
tailment, continued inactive demand 
for cotton goods and the ginning 
report of the Bureau of the Census 
issued on the 9th. The ginning re- 
port showed that 9,807,138 bales of 
eotton of the growth of 1928 had 
been ginned prior to January 1, 
1924, compared with 9,597,330 bales 
and 7,882,356 bales for the cuorre- 
sponding period of 1922 and i921, 
respectively. The ginnings wére only 
slightly above general trade ex)ec- 
tations but their immediate effect on 
prices was bearish. 


On January 11, January future 
contracts on the New York Cottcn 
Exchange closed at 33.55 cenis, 


compared with 34.24 cents on Jan- 
uary 4. January future contracts 
on the New Orleans Cotton ' Ex- 
change closed at 33.58 cents on Jan- 
uary 11, compared with 34.55 cents 
on January 4, : 


The average of the quotations for 
No. 5 or middling cotton in 10 desig- 
nated spot markets was 33.86 cents 
per pound at the end of the week, 
compared with 34.45 cents on Janu- — 
ary 4, and 27.44 cents on the corre-, 
sponding day last year. 

Cerificated stock at New York on 
January 11 was 165,329 bales, and at 
New Orleans, 20,988 bales. Total 
stocks, all kinds, at New York were 
176,562 bales, and at New Orleans, 
240,970. 


Southern Agent 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, 


1126 Healey Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 


121 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 


Top Flats Recovered and Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Asst. Southern Agent 
G. L. MELCHOR, 


121 So. Forsyth St.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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5 H. P. Morse Chain driving spinning frame. Driver 1120 
R. P. M., Driven 815 R. P. M., Center Distance 18-3-8°" inches 


Maximum Transmission of Power 


Morse Silent Chain Drives give you the full benefit of the power developed 
by your motors. They insure maximum production by transmitting 98.6% 
of the motor’s power to your machine. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you ° 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
413 Third St., S., Strong-Scott Mfg. 


Co. 
MONTREAL, QUE., CAN. 
St. oe Bldg., Jones & Glassco 
Reeg’d. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
612 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Westinghouse Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Monadnock Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS, M. 


Chemical Bldg., Morse Eng. Co. 
TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 
Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Jones & 
Glassco Reg’d. 
WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 
Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
702 Candler Bldg., Earl F. Scott & Co. 
BALTIMORB, MD. 
1402 Lexington Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS.__.._.-141 Milk Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
404 Commercial Bank Bldg. 

CHICAGO, ILL. ‘ 

Room 803, 112 West Adams 8t. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


421 Engineers Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO 
761 Wazee St., R. M. Parsons 
DETROIT, MICH. 
7601 Central Avenue 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Finance Bldg., Morse Eng. Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Room 1871, 50 Church St. 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 
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Removal of Mills to South Indicates 


Serious Situation 


CONDITIONS in the New England 
eotton textile industry are be- 
coming so serious that the co-oper- 
ation of all connected with it in any 
way is necessary to again place it on 
a firm basis, according to Kenneth 
Moller, director of Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. But the result of this con- 
eerted action, he believes would be 
an industry so firmly established 
that it could not be shaken, and 
having assured competitive ability. 
The actual removal of mills to the 
South can harm the industry little, 
in the opinion of Mr. Moller—the 
extent of the injury will consist only 
in the removal of so much capital 
from New England’s development, 
and the subtraction of a relatively 
small number of spindles from its 
total. But the outstanding problem 
is to keep those mills remaining in 
the North in operation. The most 
essential element there, Mr. Moller 
Says, is absolute economy. He pre- 
sents some figures showing how 
small mistakes cut down profits and 
demonstrates the importance of the 
co-operation and good will of em- 
ployees, and the application of 
skilled operatives to those processes 
only in which they are of most 
value. 
Attention of All. 


“That Northern interests are buy- 
ing Southern mills and erecting 
Southern plants is bound to be of 
great assistance to the present tex- 
tile situation ‘of New England, for 
the principal reason that it is focus- 
ing attention on the present textile 
industrial situation in New Eng- 
land,” Mr. Moller says. “Until every- 
body who should be interested— 
labor, management, legislature and 
public—realizes exactly the condi- 
tions as they exist today, no solution 
of the existing problem will be 
found. 


“The only harm that can come to 
New England through ‘the purchase 
of Southern mills by Northern in- 
terests is the removal of a certain 
amount of capital from New Eng- 
land’s development and the loss of 
the small number of spindles,” Mr. 
Moller goes:on to say. “New Eng- 
land need not worry about the fur- 
ther expansion of its textile indus- 
try. Its problem is to keep its pres- 
ent mills in operation. New Eng- 
land’s development in the industry 
will come from taking more out of 
what it has rather than by adding 
to existing mills. 

“There is nothing to worry about 
in the actual moving of spindles 
from New England to the South. 
Perhaps 100,000 spindles have been 
or are being shipped to places where 
owners think they can operate to 
greater advantage. This loss will 
not be noticed. It is a sacrifice which 
must be paid in order to focus at- 
tention on the situation as it exists 
today, to the end that the necessary 
corrective measures will be put to 
work to hold the balance of the 
industry intact. 

Something Must Be done. 

“In belittling the matter of actual’ 
moving of spindles from New Eng- 
land to the South and lack of fur- 
ther expansion here, I do not mean 
to intimate that the situation is not 


serious. It is serious, and that is 
the beauty of it. It is so serious 
that something must be done. It is 
so serious that every one must give 
it the closest consideration—every- 
body connected with the industry, 
which includes several classes of 
people: the mill operatives, the mill 
management, the mill stockholders, 
the selling houses, the machinery 
manufacturers, the legislature, the 
tax assessors, the railroads. There 
is no doubt in my mind that’ with 
each class trying to help, and all 
with a common object, the results 
will be obtained. 


‘T am not going to try, in this 
article, to deliver a sermon about 
co-operation and brotherly love, but 
I am going to point out a few things 
which each of the above classes 
must seriously consider for their 
own personal salvation, which 
doubtless is the strongest way to 
appeal to all concerned. 


“Individuals must be made to un- 
derstand that not only the existence 
of the industry but their own exist- 
ence depends on giving the very 
closest consideration to the princi- 
ples set forth. The result would be 
a textile industry in New England 


.put on a basis so firm that it could 


not be shaken, and in a way that 
would assure the competitive situa- 
tion of the New England cotton in- 
dustry. 

“Take first the mill operatives. 
What can they do to help the situa- 
tion? 


Subject of Operatives. 


“We take up the operatives first 
because the greatest disparity be- 
fween production costs in Southern 
mills and Northern mills is in the 
labor cost; besides, the wage earner 
of the cotton mills is by far the 
largest class affected. 

“Labor costs in New England mills 
must first be reduced by labor itself. © 
Let us consider ways by which this 
can be done without a reduction of 
wages. There is no question that 
labor has hurt itself tremendously 
in the cotton industry in late years. 
Labor must receive a just return, of 
course. If will never accomplish this 
by a high hourly rate. It means 
nothing that New England mill 
workers get $20 or $25 a week. How 
much they get a year—that is the 
important question. The operatives 
are foolish to insist on the 48-hour 
law. They take bread out of their 
own mouths. How can they expect 
a New England mill running 48 hours 
a week to compete with other States 
running 55 and 60 hours a week? 
This is entirely aside from the mer- 
its of the 48-hour law. This one 
step New England labor must take 
to put the textile industry here back 
where it should be. If the opera- 
tives. want to strive for a 48-hour 
law, and it may be right, let them 
work for a national 48-hour law and 
not penalize Massachusetts, pending 
its passage. This is a reform which 


labor itself could easily put into 
effect without reducing its weekly 
wage, and there can be no question 
that this reform, put into effect by 
labor, would materially increase 
yearly earnings and put the mills on 
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a basis which would enable them to 
operate full time. 

“The mill operative can be of 
enormous assistance by producing 
more pounds per operative per hour. 
Take, for example, a weaver. On 
ordinary print cloths, a weaver 
spends approximately 45 per cent of 
her time in filling batteries, and may 
operate 20 looms. A weaver of this 
class of goods, if less skilled help 
filled her batteries, should be able 
to operate over 40 looms. Weaving 
costs, which are a high percentage 
of the total labor cost, could be ma- 
terially reduced by letting the highly 
skilled weavers do nothing but 
weave, and “supplying less skilled 
help for filling the batteries, clean- 
ing the looms and doing work of a 
similar nature. I know of a mill 
which, at the present time, is run- 
ning over 50 looms to the weaver on 
this basis. Certainly weavers can 
greatly stabilize their jobs by co- 
operating on a radical change like 


this in reducing the cost of weaving 


goods. 

“All the processes in the mill are 
capable of study along these lines, 
as I will try to point out when we 
come to the point of management. 
The operatives’ part in this is to be 
willing to try, to work and to help, 


with the sole idea of reducing the 


labor cost in production a pound of 
goods. 


-“The operatives may reduce the 
cost of goods largely by helping the 
mill to reduce the expense incurred 
through waste and ‘seconds. Prob- 
ably no better method of illustrating 
this can be derived than by insert- 
ing at this point a copyrighted list 
of figures compiled by Ralph E-. 
Loper & Co., cost engineers of Fall 
River, and used here by permission. 

Some Leaks. 

““(This is a conservative state- 
ment of what may actually happen 
in mills making a profit of one- 
eighth cent per yard of cloth. Many 
mills made much less during 1921 
and 1922.) 

““When the firemen save one 
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wheelbarrow of coal the mill gains 
the profit on 14 cuts of cloth. 

“When a weaver makes one cut 
of seconds the mill loses the profit 
on four cuts of cloth. 

“‘One dead spindle in the card 
room costs the mill the profit on 
from two to six cuts of cloth. 

“Rach pound of white waste 
into sweepings costs the mill the 
profit on four cuts of cloth. 

“When a draw fram roll is spoil- 
ed, the mill loses the profit on six 
cuts of cloth. 7 

“‘Redrawing one warp costs the 
mill the profit on 15 cuts of cloth. 
When a shuttle is broken the mill 
loses the profit on 15 cuts of cloth. 

“"The spoiling of one reed costs 
the mill the profit on 25 cuts of 
eldth. 

“In a 1,000 spindle mill: 

“When spooler boxes continually 
eontain one pound less than the 
standard amount of yarn, the mill 
loses the profit on two bales of cloth 
each week. 

“*When the cuts average one yard 
short of standard the mill loses the 
profit on 19 bales of cloth each 
week. 

‘“*In the spinning room the stop- 
page of an entire alley for doffing 
costs the mill the profit on 30 bales 
of cloth per week. 

“*An average loss of five minutes 
per day through tardiness, “washing 
up” early, etc., costs the mill the 
profit on 40 bales of cloth weekly. 

**When the cloth folders measure 
36% inches for a yard, the mill loses 
the profit on 50 hales of cloth each 
week, 

‘**When the cloth is apparently of 
eorrect weight as baled, but the 
moisture content is 1 per cent be- 
low normal the loss amounts to the 
profit on 50 bales of cloth weekly. 

“*“When yarns average half 
number heavy in a print cloth mill 
it costs the profit on 75 bales of 
cloth weekly. 

“‘If through the co-operation of 
the overseers and empyloes the 
40 bales of cloth weekly. 


**A 7 per cent increase in produc- 
tion will reduce the manufacturing 
cost by one cent. per pound on print 
cloth. One cent per pound of cloth 
will pay for all the bobbins, shuttles, 
reeds, harnesses, starch, teaming, 
oil, belting, and roll covering re- 
quired by the mill.’ 

“Can any one doubt, after reading 
this list, the tremendous part that 
the help can play in reducing the 
cost of manufacture? 


“Now comes the question of 
wages. All other schemes should be 
tried before wages are reduced. 
Northern workers should have 
higher wages than Southern work- 
ers. They have very much higher 
expenses and always will have. I do 
not think we can ever look for an 
absolute equalization on this point. 
New England must pay higher wages 
and make the difference up in some 
other way. How much higher the 
wages must be is something which 
will have to be determined, but 
Northern wages must be reduced to 
a, point where, with all other econo- 
mies and efficiencies taken into con- 
sideration, mills can operate on a 
competitive basis to assure the 
worker a full year’s pay. 

Co-operation of Management. 

“It will do no good for the worker 
to do his share unless the manage- 
ment co-operates to the fullest ex- 
tent. There is a great deal that the 
management can do. Probably the 
most obvious thing today that the 
management can do in reducing 
labor costs is, first, to make careful 
studies as to the machine operations 
to determine that the job is running 
as well as it can possibly run and 
that speeds are set for the absolute 
maximum production. I do not 
mean to just take this for granted, 
but to absolutely determine these 
features as facts. After this is done, 
management must study each job to 
determine: First, the maximum 
amount of help required to operate 
that job; second, the grade of labor 
necessary to operate that job. I can 
best illustrate what I mean by the 


21 
weaving operation. On ordinary 
print cloths, a weaver spends, 


roughly, 28 per cent of her time in 
weaving, 45 per cent of her time in 
filling batteries and 27 per cent of 
the time in resting and miscellane- 
waste can be reduced 2 per cent, the 
saving is equivalent to the profit on 
ous work. We know of mills in 
which weavers today are operating 
over 50 looms. The batteries are 
being filled by unskilled labor get- 
ting perhaps 50 per cent or less of a 
weaver’s earnings. The total cost 
of weaving in this mill has been 
reduced over 30 per cent by this 
system. It is difficult to get good 
weavers. Let the ones who‘are good 
do what they ean do best. It is not 
difficult to get labor sufficiently 
skilled to fill the batteries at a very 
much lower cost than the price paid 
to good weavers. 


“Look at the spinning room. An 
average spinner on 28% warp yarns 
spends 30 per cent of her time spin- 
ning, 15 per cent of her time creel- 
ing, 28 per cent of her time cleaning, 
and the balance in resting and doing 
miscellaneous work. An _ ordinary 
spinning job has 10 sides. We know 
of one mill today where the spin- 
ners are running 50 sides apiece, 
while less skilled help is doing the 
cleaning and creeling. The produc- 
tion is just as good as it was when 
the spinners were running 10 sides. 

“Every job in the mill is subject 
to an analysis of the above descrip- 
tion, and nobody knows the results 
that may be obtained, or the reduc- 
tion which may be made in the labor 
cost, of producing a pound of cotton 
goods. 

Tax Burden Great. 

“The tax burden on New England 
mills is great. It is probably safe 
to say that the average mill in Fall 
River pays a tax 50 per cent greater 
than the average mull in the South. 
If New England wants to assist its 
textile industry it is necessary for 
the citizens to insist that New Eng- 
land mills be relieved of this bur- 

(Continued on Page 28} 


B. TILER, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. €. 


0. F. BURGESS, Charlotte, N. C. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
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Who's Who Suspended Temporarily. 


S our editor, David Clark, will 
spend most of this month in Mas- 
sachusetts, and he personally writes 


the “Who's Who Among Textile 
Salesmen” sketches, they will not 


appear until his return. 

These sketches are doing much to 
make the traveling men _ better 
known to the mills and have been 
very generally commended. 


As a substitute for the “Who's 
Who” sketches we are publishing 
Mr. Clark’s descriptions of the tex- 
tile machine shops and we believe 
they will be found interesting. | 


An Unfortunate Cotton Decline. 


T is considered . unfortunate that 

the decline in cotton, although 
small and probably temporary, 
should come at this time. 

The buyers of cotton goods are 
flocking to New York and a stable 
or advancing cotton market would 
have given them confidence whereas 
a weak and unsettled market will 
cause them to withhold or reduce 
orders. 


The same condition existed when 

the buyers went to New York last 
~ August, for cotton was at that time 
22 cents, and many were predicting 
17 cents, and the same buyers with- 
held their orders and had to pay 
higher prices later. 

Now they are withholding them 
upon the theory that prospects of a 
large crop for 1924 will cause lower 
cotton prices. 

The idea of the large 1924 crop is 
going to be worked to its limit but 
the chance for a 1924 crop that will 
furnish a surplus of cotton is so 
very remote that we believe the 
buyers are going to miss their guess. 

Should any bad weather result 
during the growing season, there 


will be a rush to buy wicks for next 
season at much advanced prices. 
One of the New York papers said 
last Saturday: 


“About one thing there appears to 
be no doubt whatever. This is the 
need of goods on the part of retail- 
ers almost everywhere. The rule, 
however, seems to be to buy in small 
lots. Even at that, the sum total of 
the buying is beginning to loom up 
rather large.” 


In our opinion the cotton mills 
should not worry but really rejoice 
over the present situation. 

The buyers are going to hold back 
orders and force a curtailment now 
that would certainly result before 
next September as a result of the 


- shortage of cotton. 


If they bought now the mills 
would continue to operate on a no 
profit basis as they have been doing 
for the past few months. 

By curtailing now and allowing 
the stock of goods to be reduced to 
a low point we will be able to sell 
goods at a profit and the total profits 
for the year will more than make up 
the present curtailment losses. 

The cotton supply situation is no 
better, in fact, is much worse, than 
it has been. 

Brazil has had a crop failure and 
recent rains have reduced the India 
crop to much less than last year’s 
outcome. 

Exports of American cotton are 
more than 500,000 bales ahead of last 
year and American consumption 
only slightly less than last season. 

The most bullish factor is that 
takings by American mills are 650,- 
000 less than last year. Cotton that 


has been bought is not a_ bullish 
factor until a tight supply place has 
been reached, but the 650,000 bales 
that have not been taken represent 
650,000 bales to be bought and that 
fact is bullish. 


Retail trade is buying cotton goods 
steadily and there is absolutely no 
evidence of any buyers’ strike. 

The jobbers and converters are 
fighting prices by withholding or- 
ders for the goods they must have. 

In our opinion they are playing a 
game that will ultimately result in 
a profitable period for the mills. 


No Unions in the Textile Machinery 
Shops. 


E have had the erroneous idea 
that the shops of the various 
New England manufacturers of tex- 
tile machinery were closely union- 
ized and were all tightly closed 
shops. 

Thos. Failure McMahon and the 
other professional agitators cer- 
tainly left that impression in their 
talks to Southern mill operatives, 
but we now find it to be untrue. 

Our editor has visited a number 
of the shops within the past two 
weeks and found none of them 
unionized. 

It is true that some of them were 
formerly unionized but the machin- 
ists found that they were paying 
dues in order that a lot of parasites 
might live in idleness and the men 
who manufacture textile machinery 
today are, almost without exception, 
non-union men. 

As a matter of fact,. there has 
been an enormous loss in member- 
ship by the unions of New England 
and that explains to some extent the 
desire of the agitators to get a foot- 
hold in the South. New England 
will no longer support them, and 
having no inclination to work, they 
dream ‘of living on dues paid “by 
Southern cotton mill operatives. 


What a Want Ad Showed. 


N our Want Department last week, 


we published an advertisement 
for a mill that is seeking an expert 
fancy weaver and designer for fine 
goods. We have already received a 
very large number of replies to the 
advertisement and feel sure that the 
mill in quéstion will be able to se- 
cure a competent man within a very 
short time. 


The significance of this incident 
is not that so many men answered a 
want ad in our paper. Our want 
columns have been producing such 
excellent results for so many years 
that there is no need for comment 
upon the fact. 


The real point is this: Not so 
many years back, a similar adver- 
tisement would have resulted in only 
a very limited number of replies for 
the simple reason that there were 
comparatively few men in the South 
who were competent to handle the 
job. There were plenty of excellent 
weavers to handle the coarse goods 
mills, but only a very limited num- 
ber who were experienced..in.de- 
signing and weaving fine goods. 

Within the past few years, how- 
ever, aS more and more mills in the 
South have gone into the production 
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of fime goods, superintendents and 
overseers have become experienced 
to handle the finer fabrics. At pres- 
ent a number of Southern mills are 
producing goods that are equally as 
good in every respect as the finest 
fabries made in New England: There 
is further, a marked tendency for 
more mills to make fine goods and 
we believe that in the next few 
years, the increase in production of 
fine goods in the South is going to 
be the most important development 
in the textile industry. 


Not only are Southern mill men 
going to make more fine goods, but 
they are also realizing the enormous 
advantage of finishing their own 
products. The increase in the 
South’s finishing equipment during 
the past two years has been very 
marked and we confidently expect a 
continuous expansion in this direc- 
tion. 


The old cry that the Southern 
mills will always confine themselves 
to the manufacture of coarse goods 
has about died out. Occasionally 
it is heard, but not often. It is 
pretty hard to say that the South 
cannot do something it is already 
doing. No one ean look upon the 
goods made by the fine weaving 
plants in the South and assert that 
the South will be forced to stick to 
coarse goods. A sample from Dun- 
ean, or Judson or Altavista is as 
effective a contradiction as we 
know of. 

The advertisement mentioned 
above is certainly one of the straws 
which indicate which way the wind 
is blowing. 


To Enlarge Textile Schoel. 


Plans for enlarging the Textile 
School of North Carolina State Col- 
lege at Raleigh were discussed at a 
conference held last week in Char- 
lotte by Dr. E. C. Brooks, president 
of the college, Prof. Thomas Nelson, 
head of the textile department, aud 
a number of mill men who are 
trustees of the college. The latter 
included Paschal Boyd, superintend- 
ent of the Mooresville Cotton Mills: 
C. D. Welch, general manager of the 


Cramerton Mills, Arthur Dixon, 
president of the Dixon Mills, M. 
Hendrick, superintendent of tbe 
Cliffside Mills, and §S. B. Alexander, 
Southern representative of the 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Worka. 


At the last session’ of the Legis- 
lature, State College was appropri- 
ated $3,500,000 for enlargements and 
improvements and a part of this 
fund will be used to enlarge the 
present textile building. The con- 
ference here was held to consider 
the requirements of the most mod- 
ern type of textile equipment and 
in order for the mill men present to 
make recommendations to the build- 
ing committee of the college con- 
cerning the needs of the textile de- 
partment. 


Dr. Brooks stated that it is the 
plan of the college authorities to 
make this textile school the leading 
school of its kind in the country. In 
point of attendance the college al- 
ready leads all others in America 
and Dr. Brooks stated that the im- 
provements contemplated would 
give the State a textile school in 
keeping with the growth of the in- 
dustry in North Carolina. 
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J. D. Hale has resigned as overseer 
of spinning at the Calhoun Yarn 
Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 


W. R. Epps has been promoted to 
night overseer spinning at the Cal- 
houn Yarn Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 


G. H. Blankenship is now super- 
intendent of the Grace Cotton Mills, 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


J. G. Ellis has become overseer of 
spinning at the Grace Cotton Mills, 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


C. J. Moss has resigned as overseer 
of weaving at Gaffney Manufactur- 
ing Company, Gaffney, 8. C. 


H. BE. Sullivan, of Fairmont, 8. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving at Gaffney Manu- 
facturing Company, Gaffney, 5. C. 


D. W. Threlkeld 
moted from night overseer to day 
overseer of spinning at the Calhoun 
(Ga.) Yarn Mills. 


F. L. Growley has been promoted 
from overseer of spinning to super- 
intendent of the Hermitage Cotton 
Mills, Camden, 8. C. 


M. M. Busley has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in carding at the Profile 
Mills, Jacksonville, Ala., to: become 
overseer carding at the Adelaide 
, Mills, Anniston, Ala. 


A. $. Dalton has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in weave Room No. 2 at 
the Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gaines- 
ville, Ga. His help presented a gold 
ring as a token of esteem. 


David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, who has been 
in New England since the first of 
the year, expects to return about 
February 1. 


O. A. Sullivan, overseer of carding 
at Gaffney Manufacturing Company, 
Gaffney, 8. C., has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent but retains 
his position as carder also. 


Deaver Little, who has been su- 
perintendent of the Republic Mills, 
Great Falls, 8. C., since its organi- 
zation in 1901, has resigned that po- 
sition. He has not announced his 
future plans. 


Robert S. Mebane, Jr., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Re- 
public Mills, Great Falls, 8. C. He 
is a son of R. S. Mebane, president 
of the mills, and has been assistant 
superintendent for some time. 


Wyllys H. Taylor has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the new 
weaving plant of the Republic Mills, 
Great Falls, 8. C. He has been with 
the company as resident engineer in 
charge of new construction for some 
years. 


Wm. P. Lee, who recently resigned 
as superintendent of the China 
Grove Cotton Mills, China Grove, N. 
C., on account of ill health, has been 
undergoing treatment at the Mercy 
General Hospital in Charlotte and 
will remain there for two weeks 
longer. 


has been pro-- 
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Death of John L. Rodgers. 


John L. Rodgers died at his home 
in Toccoa, Ga., January 11. Funeral 
was held at his home Saturday af- 
ternoon at 3 o'clock, interment in 
Toecoa cemetery. 

Mr. . Rodgers was overseer of 
weaving at Toccoa Mills when he 
was taken sick. He was well known 
through the Piedmont section, hay- 
ing been at one time overseer of 
weaving in Anderson Mill, Ander- 
son, 8. €., Bamberg Mill, Bamberg, 
5S. C., and several mills in Georgia. 

He leaves two daughters, three 
sons, father, three sisters and one 
brother. 


9,807,138 Bales Ginned. 


Washington, Jan. 9-—Cotton gin- 
ned prior to January 1 totalled 9,- 
807,138 running bales, including 234,- 
723 round bales counted as hulf 
bales, 18,639 bales of American- 
Egyptian and 776 bales of Sea Is- 
land, compared with 9,597,330 run- 
ning bales, including 166,072 round 
bales, 28,948 bales of Americar- 
Egyptian and 5,069 bales of sea is- 
land ginned to January 1, last year, 
the Census Bureau announced tv- 
day. 2 

Ginning to January 1, this year, by 
States, were: 

Alabama, 594,703; Arizona, 2,371: 
Arkansas, 608,239;. California, 39,765; 
Florida, 13,459; Georgia, 606,754; 
Missouri, 103,103; North Carolina, 
1,016,308; Oklahoma, 622,034; South 


Carolina, 781,541; Tennessee, 211,416; 


Texas, 4,084,733; Virginia, 46,447; all 
other States, 26,208. The revised to- 
tal of cotton ginned this season to 
December 14 was announced as 9,- 
204,177 running bales. There were 
15,169 ginneries operated prior to 
December. 


November Cotton Consumption. 


Washington, Jan. 15.—Cotton con- 
sumed during December totalled 
461,560 bales of lint and 40,892 of 
Hnters, compared with 531,631. of 
lint and 48,069 of linters in Novem- 
ber last year and 529,342 of lint and 
49,143 of linters in December, 1922, 
the Census Bureau announced today. 

Cotton on hand December 31 was 
held as follows: 

In consuming establishments 4,- 
623,453 bales of lint and 112,949 of 
linters, compared with 1,438,813 of 
lint and 95,851 of linters on Novem- 
ber 30 last year and 1,917,231 of lint 
and 123,215 of linters on December 
34, 1922. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses 3,526,164 bales of lint and 
64,232 of linters compared with 3,- 
770,542 of lint and 43,669 of linters 
on November 30 last year and 4,069,- 
470 of lint and 38,445 of linters on 
December 31, 1922. 

Imports during December totalled 
35,601 bales, compared with 16,564 in 

Cotton spindles active during De- 
cember totalled 34,044,870 compared 
with 34,101,452 in November last 
in December, 


year and 34,976,103 
1922. 


Cotton- Bleachers 


SOFTNESS— 

combined with 

STRENGTH of fibre and a 

PERMANENT white, 

WITHOUT increase in COST— 
‘isn’t that what you want? 

If you are not getting it, 


we will tell you how. 


(The Solozone Process) 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


RAW-IN only one 
time and change to 


any cloth when you 
weave With 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 


Philadelphia 
Southern Office 


909 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, §. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mer. 


Greenville Providence 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated 
drop wires for every kind of loom. 
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Camden, S. C.—The Wateree Mills 
will rebuild the large community 
store which was completely de- 
stroyed by fire last week. 


Alexander City, Ala——The Avon- 
dale Mills have completed installa- 
tion of a number of special looms 
for the manufacture of automobile 
top fabrics. 


Raleigh, N. C.—The Textile School 
of the North Carolina State College 
will be greatly enlarged, it is an- 
nounced by Thomas Nelson, head of 
the textile department. 


Sand Springs, Okla.—The product 
of the new Sand Springs Cotton Mills 
will be sold through Converse & Co., 


of New York. The mill has 25,200 | 


spindles and 500 looms and makes a 
full line of wide sheetings, sheets 
and pillow cases in the gray. 


Macon, Ga.—At the regular quar- 
terly meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, the board authorized the 


payment of a dividend of $2. per 
and pre- 


share on both common 
ferred stock of the company, pay- 
able April 1. 


Charlotte, N. C. — The Southern 
Power Company will erect a new 
hydro-electric generating plant at 
Rhodhiss, N. C., with a generating 
eapacity of 40,000 horsepower, and a 
new steam plant at Duncan, 8. C., 
near Spartanburg, to generate 40,000 
horsepower. The two plants will 
cost approximately $5,000. 


Wadesboro, N.C.—The Wade Man- 
ufacturing Company, the new cotton 
' mill here is expected to begin oper- 
ations in the spring, the buildings 
being virtually completed. T. GC. 
Coxe is president and I. B. Coving- 
ton, formerly superintendent of the 
Florence Mills, Forest City, is super- 
intendent and manager. 


Landrum, 8S. €.—The Appalache 
Hosiery Mills has finished the in- 
stallation of its equipment and is 
ready to begin operations. It has 
160 knitting machines and will man- 
ufacture high grade hose and half 
hose. Joseph Lee, formerly of the 
Blue Ridge Hosiery Mill, is presi- 
dent; B. F. Owen, secretary, and J. 
D. Mobley, superintendent. | 


Newton, N. C.—The court has con- 
firmed the sale of the Newton As- 
bestos Yarn Mill to Julius W. Aber- 
nethy and a new company, the Fiber 
Manufacturing Company, has been 
incorporated to take over and oper- 
ate the plant. The mill, which was 
very successfully operated for a 
number of years. Its affairs, how- 
ever, became involved in the finan- 
cial troubles of the Norwood inter- 
ests who owned 50 per cent of the 
stock. Officers of the Fiber Manu- 
facturing Company are Julius W. 
Abernethy, president and active 


manager; Sid J. Smyre, vice-presi- 
dent, and W. B. Gaither, secretary 
and treasurer. 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demoa- 
strated that Ht is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an _— feature of this 


Prompt deliveries in two to 


three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Weonsocket, Rhode island 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOBBINS 
Ga / MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 
AND TOECANE, NC j 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


A specialized textile oil, highly concentrated and double 
sulphonated which is used to better advantage wherever a 
Turkey Red or Soluble Oil has been employed because— 
MONOPOLE OIL holds in solution all foreign matters and pre- 


vents the formation of lime soaps, iron spots, Calcium or 
Magnesium Salt, and thus— 


Promotes level dyeing; 

Assists in better penetration of dyestuff; 
Increases the lustre; | 
Gives more body and a desirable handle. 


For the best results in dyeing, bleaching, mercerizing and finish- 
ing of wool, cotton and silk, try this specialty. 


Allow us to send samples. 
The product will prove itself. 


Jacques Wolf & Company | 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


fordton 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


DEAT EN 


11 E. Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 
Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 
Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 


Parks, 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 
Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 
Supervision of Landscape 
Engineering Construction 
Sewer and Water Development 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


and 
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Murfreesboro, N. €C.—The Mur- 
freesboro Knitting Mill, incorporated 
last week, as noted, has already pur- 
chased machinery and expect to 
have the plant in operation in about 
30 days. It is equipped for a monthly 
capacity of 1,800 dozen silk hose. J. 
A. Campbell is president and treas- 
urer; E. T. Vinson, vice-president, 
and W. H. Sanders, secretary. 


Millen, Ga.—-The Western Reserve 
Cotton Mills Company’s local plant, 
which has been idle for more than 
six months, will resume operations 
al onee, according to an announce- 
ment received here from the home 
office at Quitman. It is expected 
that the mill will operate on day and 
night shifts and will require at least 
300 employees to keep it going at 
full capacity. 


Great Falls, S. C.—Deaver Little 
has resigned as superintendent of 
the Great Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany and will be succeeded by R. S. 
Mebane, Jr., son of, R. 8S. Mebane, 
president of the company. Capt. 
Wyllys H. Taylor, who sinee . 1919 
has been resident engineer in charge 
of the construction of the new mill, 
has been appointed superintendent 
of the new weave mill known as 
Republic Mills No. 3, a plant of 1,000 
looms. 


Rutherfordton, N. €C—The con- 
trolling interest in the Grace Cotton 
Mills Company has been purchased 
by the Tanner interests of Ruther- 
and Spindale, from J. H. 
Mayes and I. C. Triplett, of Char- 
lotte, and B. J. Dobbins, of Ranlo, 
who previously held controlling in- 
terest. Mr. Mayes was president and 
treasurer of the company and Mr. 
Dobbins was general superintendent. 

The Grace Mills is comparatively - 
a new mill, having been built three 
years ago by B. J. Dobbins. Mr. 
Dobbins will sever his connection 
with the mill, but will continue as 
general superintendent of the Rex 
Spinning Company, of Ranlo, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C.—Frank H. Ken- 
nedy, receiver for the Belbro Mills, 
Inc., is offering the mill property at 
public sale in the court house at 
Charlotte on January 21. The prop- 
erty consists of textile machinery, 
building, and real estate. 


The property was offered at pub- 
lic sale in December but a satisfac- 
tory bid was not received for the 
mill building, site, and equipment. 
Bid for tenant houses and site re- 
ceived at that time was accepted. 
The total of the bids received at the 
previous offering was less than the 
mortgage indebtedness on the mill, 
which amounts to about $60,000. The 
mill property has been valued at 
about $75,000. 


Greenville, 8S. C.—Operations at 
the Southern Worsted Corporation, 
near here, the first mill of its kind 
in the South, will be begun February 
4. The mill will have an initial 
equipment of 6,000 spindles and 120 
looms and will manufacture worst- 
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being estimated at $50,000. The plant 
includes a dyeing and finishing de- 
partment. Combed wool only will be 
purchased at the outset, the mill 
having no carding and combing 
equipment. 

B. E. Geer, of Greenville, is presi- 
dent of the Southern Worsted Cor- 
poration; J. F. Syme, vice-president 
and local manager; F: A. Fleish, of 
New York, second vice-president, 
and A. M. Patterson, also of New 
York, treasurer. 


Greenville, S. C—The Southern 
Bleachery, located at Taylors, near 
here, expects to begin installation. of 
machinery this week, the buildings 
being practically completed. The 
plant will have a’ monthly capacity 
of 6,000,000 yards of cloth and will 
employ 175 operatives,. and will 
likely be in operation within the 
next three months. Harry R. Steph- 
enson is president and Harry R. 
Stephenson, Jr., superintendent. 


Lawrenceville, Ga.—The Lawrence- 


ville Mills, a branch of the Barrow 


County Cotton Mills, of Winder, Ga., 
will erect an addition to their plant 
here, as noted, and install 200 looms. 
The improvements will also include 
the erection of an electric power 
‘plant. Park A. Dallis, of Atlanta, is 
the architect-engineer. 


Lynchburg, Va.—Allen S. Johnson, 
vice-president of the Consolidated 
Textile Corporation, Lynchburg 
branch, has announced a curtail- 
ment of production im the: local 
plant to four days a week. The 
curtailment is now in effect. In 
connection with the announcement. 
Mr. Johnson stated he believed the 
curtailment would only be tempo- 
rary and that. by February 1 he 
hoped the local mills would be 
working again on full time. 

The curtailment was ordered. be- 
cause of the sluggishness in the cot- 
ton market. 


New England Curtailment. 


Providence, R. L.—Eight of the ten 
Rhode Island mills of the B. B. and 
R. Knight Company went on a three- 
day-week schedule last week for an 
indefinite period and the other two 
plants will be operated on the same 
basis, beginning January 21, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by 
the Rhode Island Textile Associa- 
tion. The mills in which. notices of 
indefinite period of short time 
were posted are: Arctic, Centreville, 
Grant, of this city, Nottingham, 
Pontiac, Royal, Valley Queen and 
White Rock. The Natick Mills 
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Woonsocket will operate three days land plants on short time include 


a week after January 21. 


the Ashton and Berkeley Mills of the 
A statement issued by the Textile oddard Bros., operating three days a 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 
Over 1,700,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockiey Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


AM machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particulars write to 


Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


The Metallic Drawing Roll 


538 Wilbraham Road 
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week, and the Ann and Hope Mills, 
running four days. The Hope Web- 
bing Company of Pawtucket and the 
Harris and Arkwright Mills of the 
Interlaken Company are on a five- 
day-a-week schedule and the War- 
ren Manufacturing Company, four. 
Within two weeks the Slater Yarn 
Company of Pawtucket believes it 
will be compelled to reduce its 
schedule to four days a week. 


“Curtailment is already more or 
less general throughout New Eng- 
land in the cotton manufacturing 
business. In Maine a number of the 
plants including the York Manufac- 
turing Company at Saco, Bates & 
Androscoggin at Lewiston and the 
Edwards Manufacturing Company at 
Augusta are operating from. three 
days to full time.. In New Hamp- 
shire, some of the departments of 
the Nashua Manufacturing Company 
of Nashua will close Thursday for 
an indefinite period and the Cocheco 
department of the Pacific Mills at 
Dover is closed. 


“In Massachusetts, the Pacific 
Print Works at Lawrence began a 
four-day week schedule. The Ips- 
wich Mills at Ipswich and the Mer- 
rimack at Lowell are operating at 
50 per cent of capacity. Fall River 
print cloth mills are running at 
from 50 to 75 per cent capacity and 
the New Bedford yarn mills are 
doing about the same. 


“More curtailment is expected be- 
cause of the fact that many of the 
mills, including a number of those 
in Rhode Island, are piling up goods 
and awaiting a change in the situa- 
tion. Large stocks are already in 
the mill storehouses awaiting orders. 
The finishing plants also have an 
unusually. large stock on hand 
awaiting orders from the convert- 
ers. This situation has been brought 
about by the unwillingness of the 
trade to buy, even at prices based 
on cotton purchased at a cost much 
lower than the present price of the 
raw material. Many of the Rhode 
Island mills have not been able to 
sell their full product for four or 
five months past. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 
‘‘Quality and Service 
That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


into the room from outside 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


Are all 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Gompany’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 
Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

STANDARDS OF MODERN 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 


(Can be applied 


TEXTILE MILL 


RANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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 TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, a new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Acme Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 
Ready-made Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China . 
Clay, Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 

COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the = 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


4 
‘ 


Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York, N_ Y. Factories: trookiyn. N. Y. 
P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. STEPHEN ARLBIGH, South Car. Representative, Greenville, S. C. 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. CG. HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of 
Spools of Every Description 


Southern Rep tati 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


Speeders, Skewers, Warp and LOWELL, MASS. 
Filling Bobbins, Twister | | Charlotte Supply Co. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 
Bobbins, Northrop Loom | 
NEW MILL’ EQUIPMENT Charlotte, N. 0. 


Established 1896 | | Incorporated 1914 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St.. LOWELL MASS. 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B.S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Fatablished 1868 
: DAVID M. BROWN. | GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New ree Additions and improved Facilities for 
anufacturing Our 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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Possibilities in New Cotton Areas. 


(Continued from Page 8) 

of this colony and Kenya, but cotton 
has done the lion’s share of the 
work in making this grant needless 
and non-existent. Uganda, besides 
supporting herself and bidding fair 
fo make a handsome revenue in the 
near future, is turning out the best 
quality cotton of any of these new 
fields, reaching up to 1% inch 
length, and its crop of between 50,- 
000 and 60,000 bales totals a value of 
$4,000,000. Here practically the only 
drawback is the enlistment of labor, 
and high intelligence has its handi- 
cap for the prospector, since the 
native prefers to grow for himself 
and cannot be tempted to work on 
plantations for a fixed wage, so long 
as his wife and family ean help him 
to run his own garden and bring 
him a quite satisfactory profit. Here 
there is no land difficulty, for the 
Government willingly makes grants, 
and the man who ¢an coax the na- 
tive to come and work and stay 
under him, is assured of good re- 
sults. Even the native industry with 
all the old habit and unmodernized 
experience progresses by an increase 
of 20 per cent a year, and with im- 
proved lake and rail transport new 
districts are opening up. 


Here it may be said that there is 
a distinet opening for capital, since 
every African railway can be made 
to pay, if only because of the bound- 
less fertility everywhere. There is 
general satisfaction that the railway 
from the head of the Victoria Ny- 
anza to Nakuru en route for Mom- 
basa is at last to be completed and 
to be extended beyond Turbo to 
Jinja where the Nile issues from the 
lake. Known as the Uasin Gishu 
line, with a northward ‘curve to- 
wards the foot of Mount Elgon, it 
passes through Eldoret and Turko 
and Tororo. Indeed it would be a 
thousand pities if either of these 
places should have remained the 
railhead if only for a term of years, 
because of the way in which traffic 
would have been limited, by reason 
of the undeveloped state of this part 
of the country. European popula- 
tion and closer settlement are ulti- 
mately inevitable, together with the 
material expansion they involve, and 
there is every encouragement from 
the government and existing land- 
owners, but the arrest of a promis- 
ing line at these unimportant points 
would have delayed things unduly. 
Beyond, where the extension is to 
be tackled, lie the closely populated 
areas of North Kavirondo, with cot- 
ton potentialities and traffic already 
waiting, or rather demands for the 
same, with a considerable and in- 
creasing production. Sir Robert 
Coryndon and Sir Geoffrey Archer, 
the local administrators, are doing 
their utmost to restore Lake Vic- 
toria to its pre-war importance so 
as to oecupy its fleet of steamers 
and boats, and release it from the 
necessity of hauling and transship- 
ping the produce of Uganda via the 
eastward port of Kisumu. The result 
when completed will be a _ real 
Uganda railway which, after trav- 
ersing Kenya (probably in a couple 
of years’ time) should mean bridg- 
ing the Nile and carrying the rail- 
way on to the northwest and the 
Soudan border with the advantage 
possibly of power drawn from the 


former 
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Ripon Falls. The estimate for 
Uganda has hitherto been half a 
million bales at no distant date, but 
with these facilities well within 
view, the figures mount easily with- 
out any exaggeration. 

Nyasaland, with a population of a 
million and a quarter, works mainly 
on the dual system, partly by plant- 
ers and partly by natives working 
on their own account, though this 
latter section was left at a standstill 
during the war because the natives 
were busy and better paid else- 
where. There is a railway down to 
the Zambesi which is being supple- 
mented by another to the east coast 
seaport of Beira, and a new one -is 
promised to the south of Lake Ny- 
asa so as to tap the resources of 
northeast Rhodesia. The country is 
limited in extent, and cotton culti- 
valion must be the same, but if 
should yield a hundred thousand 


bales almost as good as: that of 
Uganda. Rhodesia, by hte way, has 
hitherto suffered from pests and 


labor shortage, but now that it has 
gained its ewn constitution, and re- 
sisted the blandishment of General 
Smuts to join the South African 
Union, it should do well, for it is a 
white man’s country, and when ifs 
transport improves, and it gets its 
three million loan, theree should be 
far better results than have ever 
been obtained by the old Chartered 
Company, now superseded. 

But all these prospects are ex- 
ceeded in the case of the Soudan, 
which with a population of three 
and a half millions and an area of 
over a million square miles, already 
is justifying the prophecies of its 
governor, Lord Kitchener, 
that if is destined to be one of the 
chief gardens of Africa. Its people 
are scattered and of an independent 
turn, but they are now contented 
under practically their own settled 
government, and so long as the 
Egyptian agitator leaves them alone 
they will continue to prosper under 
the beneficent wing of Father Nile. 
The dam under construction at Sen- 
nar, on the Blue branch of the 
river, will extend the rich province 
of the Ghezira, a, vast plain between 
both Blue and White Niles just 
south of Khartoum. This will mean 


something like three hundred thou- 


sand acres under cotton, and when 
the full scheme is completed more 
like two million acres, all of 
best and most fertile quality for the 
purpose. 

Two farms have been established 
—one at Barakat of about 6,000 
acres, and one at Taylba of about 
6,000 acres. A further farm is being 
started at Hag-Abdulla of about 6,- 
000 acres. 
cellent cotton are obtained per year, 
and this quantity will increase rap- 
idly as the water becomes available. 
The current Kitchener scheme with 
good wages for the natives, is as 
follows: The proceeds of the crop 
are “pooled,” and the government 
which supplies the land and the 
water gets thirty-five per cent: the 
Sudan Plantations Syndicate, which 
undertakes the entire management, 
does the minor canalization, ploughs 
the land, directs the cultivation, 
does the ginning, finances and mar- 
kets the crop, receives 25 per cent, 
and the native who does the cultiva- 
tion gets the remaining forty per 
cent. At Tokar, seventeen miles 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Drive-Anchorage of posts 


They stand straight and firm for years—in 
swamp or dry ground. In fact, many A. P. 
Fences installed 20-years ago are still in 
perfect alignment. 

Phone: or 


write our nearest 
for complete information on the many pay- 
ing features of Anchor Post Fences, inelud- 
ing the above. 


Anchor Post Iron Works: 52 Church St. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P. O. 


H. H. Orr, 315 Palmetto Bldg.; SAVANNAH: GA.: C. M. MacLean Co 
East Bay St.; ATLANTA, GA : 


National Bank Bidg.; BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
Sales Agents in Othe itte 


, New York, N. Y. 


FIRM —BECAUSE THEY ARE 


insures permanent fencealignment 


representative 


Box 1375; GREENVILLE, 8. C:: 


, 
Beaullieu & Applew hite, Citizens Southern 


. Caldwell, 2011 Third ~*~ 


the 


About 7,000 bales of ex- | 


The Product of Shuttle 


Specialists 


Not the least of the reasons for the dependable 
performance of Williams’ Shuttles is the excellent 
workmanship that goes into them. They are turned 
out by well-paid men who thoroughly know the ins 
and outs of correct shuttle construction. Moreover 
these men appreciate the mill man’s view point. 


The result is a shuttle that coordinates perfectly 
with the rest of the loom. 


What are your shuttle difficulties? Our staff of 
experts have helped many textile men to better their 


loom production. Feel at liberty to consult us 


without the slightest obligation on your ‘part. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


Shuttle People’ 


MILLBURY, MASS. 
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End-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey Top-Rig 


Southern Office 
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HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 


Milford. Mass. 


» Greenville S. C. 


Cleaning 
Opening 


Openers 
Pickers 


Conveying 
Distributing 
Picking 
Revolving Flat Cards 
Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 


Willows 

Card Feeds 
Full Roller Cards 
Condensers 


Card Feeds 
Full Roller Cards 


Cone Roving Frames 


MAIN OFFICE 


Manufacturers of the following 


Machines 
COTTON MACHINES 


Combing Machines 


Drawing Frames 
Roving Frames 


Spoolers 
Twisters 
Reels 
Quillers 
Loom Dobbies 
COTTON WASTE MACHINES 
Cotton and Woolen Systems 
Revolving Flat Cards 
Derby Doublers 
Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Spoolers 
Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 
SILK MACHINES 
Ring Twisters 
WOOLEN MACHINES 


Condensers 


WORSTED MACHINES 


Spinning Frames 


Wool Spinning Frames 


Ring Twisters 


of all 


Removal of Mills to South Indicates 
Serious Situation. 
(FZ 


den, in one of the large textile cen- 
ters of New England, taxes today are 
approximately 75 per cent of the 
annual dividends which the mills 


have averaged since they were 
built. 
“The machinery manufacturers 


must give consideration to every 
device put out which will reduce 
labor costs. They must use all their 
ingenuity to devise means either of 
reducing the operatives per machine 
or of increasing the pounds per 
operative. While the textile indus- 
try is very highly developed, ma- 
chinery principles of manufacture 
have not been changed for years. 
New England will be benefited tre- 
mendously by further. developments 
along the lines of the Draper loom 
and the Barber-Colman warp tieing 
machine. 
that the textile machinery concerns 
can and will make great progress in 
labor saving devices. 

“No matter how economically a 
mill manufactures goods, if cannot 
be successful unless the goods are 
properly merchandised. The com- 
mission houses handling New Eng- 
land mill accounts can help tremen- 
dously by the proper styling of the 
mills and a much more intensive 
study of the markets and consump- 
tion of the various classes of mer- 
chandise than heretofore has been 
necessary. This is a very real need, 
and if properly carried out, as it is 
being done by some commission 
houses today, would materially as- 
sist the New England mills in their 
present difficulties. 

“A great many New England man- 
ufacturers with whom you talk will 
tell you that New England has suf- 
fered from Southern competition 
before and has always come out on 
top and that something will happen 
which will put New England on a 
satisfactory competitive basis again. 
It is difficult to say just what they 
expect to happen, but it certainly 
will not happen unless they adopt 
a progressive attitude and work day 
and night to put New England again 
on a competitive basis.” 


World Cotton Crop 17,647,000 Bales. 


Washington. — More detailed and 
revised estimates of the world raw 
cotton situation, based on additional 
data received from commercial rep- 
resentatives abroad and from other 
sources, have been compiled by the 
Department of Commerce as sup- 
plements to its preliminary state- 
ment issued last September. The 
department's reports follow: 

The production of cotton in the 
United States in 1922-23 amounted 
to 9,762,000 bales, an increase of 1,- 
800,000 bales, or 23 per cent over 
that of 1921-22. The production in 
the United States during the past 
five years was as follows: 1948, 12,- 
041,000 bales; 1919, 11,421,000: 41920, 
13,440,000; 1921, 7,954,000, and 1922. 
9,762,000. 

The world commercial production 
kinds of cotton, including 
American, in 4922-23 is estimated at 
17,647,000 bales—an increase of 2,- 
963,000 bales, or 20 per cent over 
that of 1921-22. The actual crop 
amounted to 18,695,000 bales in 1922- 
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There is little question . 


Nothing Less 


than actual results in softer 
feel, brighter colors, and bet- 
ter quality appearance can 
account for the preference 
which increasing numbers of 
mills are showing for the spe- 
cial purpose alkalies. 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODA 
WYANDOTTE 
CONCENTRATED 
ASH 
WYANDOTTE KIER 
BOILING SPECIAL 


To guarantee these results 
and at the same time an econ- 
omy of use may seem like a 
big claim, but this is not more 
fhan these alkalies are doing 
every day. 

An order on. your supply 
man will give immediate effect 
to these factors in your plant. 

If you do not obtain these 
results the trial will cost you 
nothing. 


“Wyandotte” 


Coe 3. B. ford Company, 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


ACTU 


By 


RED 


Now is the specific time to 
protect your mill floors for 
year of 1924 with the very 
best SCRUBBING POWDER 
on the market today. 
Write us approximately your 
requirements, and we will in 
turn advise you just what MI- 
CLEANSER will cost you de- 
livered per your inquiry. 
We are in position to protect 
your good selves, and save 
you some good money. No ob- 
ligation on your part for the 
asking. Thanks. 

CHARLIE NICHOLS 

Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. S. A. 
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23, compared with 15,326,000 in 1921- 
22. 


World consumption of American 
cotton during the season of 1922-23 
is estimated at about 12,548,000 bales, 
or slightly above the 1921-22 con- 
sumption. World consumption of all 
kinds, including American, is esti- 
mated at 21,041,000 bales, or about 
1,000,000 bales, or 5 per cent greater 
than that of last season. 


Hosiery Produced in November. 


There was a total of 4,534,720 
dozen pairs of hosiery of all classes 
manufactured during November, 
1923, according to statstics made 
public by the Bureau of Census, U. 
S. Department of Commerce, show- 
ing hosiery production of 305 estab- 
lishments representing 392 mills. 


Of the total amount manufac- 
tured, there were 80,163 dozen pairs 
of men’s full fashioned, 1,759,813 
dozen pairs of men’s seamless. 557,- 
206 dozen pairs of women’s full 
fashioned, 1,079,810 dozen pairs wo- 
men’s seamless, 502,271 dozen pairs 
boys’ and misses’ of all styles, 532,- 
485 dozen pairs children’s and in- 
fants of all styles and 22,973 dozen 
pairs athletic and sports of all 
styles. 


Shipments during the month were 
3,900,857 dozen pairs and the finished 
product on hand at the end of the 
month, 7,611,107 dozen pairs. Orders 
were booked during the month for 
4,516,076 dozen pairs, while cancel- 
lations received total 279,877 dozen 
pairs and unfilled orders on hand at 
the end of the month numbered 10,- 
010,841 dozen pairs. 


“Cotton in North Brazil.” 


The International Cotton Federa- 
tion has recently issued to its mem- 
bers and to the public, “Cotton in 
North Brazil,” which is the contin- 
uation of “Brazilian Cotton,” pub- 
lished two years ago as the outcome 
of the visits of Arno S. Pearse, the 
general secretary, to that country. 
The favor of a review of “Cotton in 
North Brazil” will be much appre- 
ciated. 


In vew of the world’s shortage of 
cotton, this book appears at an op- 
portune time and ought to be of 
general public interest. A preface 
to “Cotton in North Brazil” has been 
written by Dr. Miguel Calmon, Min- 
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Regularly made for 
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Eastern Representative: 
BOYD’S TEXTILE BUREAU 
Providence, R. |}. 
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— For forty years this plant 


Fence enables us to make drop wires of extreme accuracy and uniformity. 
= processes of hardening, tempering and finishing are at our disposal. 
= Wires are made to accurate dimensions with satin finish and always entirely 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 
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ister of Agriculture of the Brazilian 
Federal Government. 


The volume deals particularly 
with cotton conditions in the States 
of Ceara, Maranhao and Para, and 
contains also a synopsis of the col- 
ton potentialities of the whole of 
Brazil. Most people are looking to 
this country for relief from the 
cotton famine which is threatening 
the industry, and although labor 
conditions may not entitle us to ex- 
pect an immediate increase of mil- 
lions of bales, yet, with proper or- 
ganization — especially as regards 
seed supply—it is anticipated that 
Brazil may furnish, during the next 
few years, a cotton crop of two mil- 
lion bales against her present out- 
put of 750,000 bales. The high yield 
per acre, the low rates of wages 
and the cheap cost of land are im- 
portant faetors which will contrib- 
ute towards making cotton one of 
the prineipal products of export 
from Mrazil. There is no boll wee- 
vil in the country and the cost of 
production works out at from 6d to 
8d per pound against the present 
price of 20d of American cotton. 

There is no doubt that certain 
parts of Brazil offer excellent pros- 
pects for cotton growing on a com- 
mercial basis. 


Edward Farnham Greene visits 
South Carolina Mills. 


Greenville, S. C.—Edward Farn- 
ham Greene, president and treasurer 
of Lockwood, Greene & Co., New 
England textile engineers and mill 
operators, spent Friday in Green- 
ville conferring with executives of 
the company in this section on mat- 
ters of routine business. 

The well-known textile. magnate 


has just completed a tour of inspec-— 
‘tion of the South Uarolinn holdings 


of Lockwood, Greene & Co. and re- 
ported that he wes very much 
pleased with the progress which 
their mills are making and that he 
is optimistic as to their future. 
~The New England firm are owners 
of the Pacific Mills at Columbia, the 
$9,000,000 Pelzer Mill plant at Pelzer, 
and the Tucapau Mills in Spartan- 
burg county. The new $5,000.000 
bleachery, now under construction 
at Lyman, near here, is also the 
property of the Lockwoud, Greene 
& Co. 

Mr. Greene denied reports to the 
effect that his visit here was signifi- 
cant of expansion of the company’s 
South Carolina plants. 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


has manufactured precision 
steel products. This experi- 


All 
Our drop 


all makes of looms. What are your 


Southern Representative: 
SLAUGHTER-McCABE CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING OO. 

50 Market Street, Charleston, 8. C. 

Greenville, 8. C. : Charlotte, N. OC. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 


of 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes. 


Griffin, Ga. 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. American Society of C. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Sewerage—Sewerage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 
VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


LIANG 
SATISFACTION 


One man can’t know every business. 
It would be impossible for you to know 
the technical quality of Bristle—the 
quality that makes brushes wear. You 
may not even know that although most 
bristle looks very much alike, some of 
it—the kind we use—costs four times 
as much as the cheaper grades. 


We don’t want to burden your mind 
with details. You are not interested in 
what brushes are made of, but you are 
very much concerned with the wear 
and satisfaction they give. That is 


what the guarantee at the top of this 
page is for. It certifies satisfaction. 


All genuine Atlanta Brush Company 


Brushes bear our name 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Every ‘Perkins Practical Brush” is guaranteed unconditionally 
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KNOWN BY THEIR FEATURES! 
Dependability: 
A quarter of a century of 
| specialization in their manu- 


facture for textile uses as- 
fe sures the dependability of 


Cones 
and Tubes 


Sonoco Products Company, Manufacturers 


General Office and Factory, Hartsville, S. C. 


Eastern Oftice, 410 Olymphia Building 
New Bedford, Mass. 


. 


The 


ye 
‘Line 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 

, Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and. therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 


LINE 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 
Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Himbury speaks in 
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Possibilities of New Cotton Acreage. 


Continued from Page 27) 
from Trinkitat, on the Red Sea, 
about 43,000 acres are flooded annu- 
ally by the River Baraka over a 
delta varying in extent from 80,000 
fo 160,000 acres each year. The land 
belongs to the government. There 
also is a slight rainfall of about six 
inches. Unless some scheme of irri- 
gation is devised for the control and 
distribution of the Baraka waters, 
cotton growing at Tokar is limited 
fo about 20,000 to 28,000 bales each 
year, not all of excellent quality. 

At Kassala there is a similar prop- 
osition, so far as irrigation is con- 
cerned, to that at Tokar, but a much 
larger one. The River Gash, as a 
result of summer rains in the Abys- 
sinian hills, comes down with a 
much greater volume of water than 
the Baraka, and irrigates a quarter 
of a million acres of excellent cotton 
land. The only drawback is the 
absence of transport. At present the 
cotton is carried to Suakim, a dis- 
tance of 250 miles by camel, and 
transport is limited by the number 
of camels available. The only solu- 
lion, therefore, is a railway connect- 
ing Kassala with the present Ber- 
ber-Port Sudan line at Thamian, for 
about two million sterling, and fail- 
ing imperial funds public enterprise 
may sfep in ana ao the work. 


India, which would demand sepa- 
rate and extensive treatment to be 
considered properly, is a country to 
which Mr. Himbury has given close 
and atentive study from the cotton 
trade point of view. Her twenty 
million cotton acres at ninety-seven 
pounds of lint per aere, or a total 
annual yield of nearly five million 
bales, make her the chief exhibit in 
the British empire’s window, you 
may say; but she consumes inter- 
nally more than half her total crop, 
and of her export, of course, the 
bulk goes to Japan, her best -cus- 
tomer, to the tune of a million and 
a half bales, most of which is short 
in the staple and of little use else- 
where. In considering the remain- 
der—and of the million and a half 
bales of larger counts, only 200,000 
come to England—it is useful to 
remember that it is all confined to 
four areas—the Punjab, Madras, the 
United Provinees, and the Bombay 
presidency, including Sind. Mr. 
glowing terms 
of the magnificent irrigation canals 
resulting from British rule in the 
last eighty years, and these, both 
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perennial and inundation, yield re- 
spectively 10 and 17 per cent on 
gross expenditure, though, of course, 
the crops on the former or barrage 
system make the land twice as val- 


uable as the other. The Punjab 
areas have improved enormously 
under the control of Prof. David 


Milne, the principal of the Agricul- 
tural College at Lyallpur, with its 
farm of eight hundred acres, where 
the Punjab-American variety of cot- 
ton was first produced—a staple of 
one inch, known as 4 F, yielding as 
much as a thousand pounds of seed 
eotton to the acre. The Bombay 
areas yield good hybrids comparable 
to American one-inch, and when the 
Sukker Barrage scheme for holding 
up the waters of the Indus is com- 
pleted Sind State will be enriched 
by nsome five and a half millio 
acres of growing country, one mil- 
lion of which will qualify for cotton 
of the best American type. Madras 
is good for 150,000 bales of Cam- 
bodia, and a lower quantity of the 
type known as Tinnevelley; while 
the Nilgiri hills on their lower ele- 
vation are equal to producing 266 
pounds of lint to the acre, superior 
in quality to the Cambodia, and 
capable of spinning 305 and 605; 
added to which, irrigation works are 
afoot which will considerably in- 
erease this growing capacity. 


On the general question of India 
as a future field, Mr. Himbury. is 


sanguine in spite of the short grow- 


ing season and the difficulty of pro- 
ducing a longer staple under such 
conditions. There is, besides, the 
tendency of the native to fall back 
on short staple stuff as causing less 
trouble and risk and yielding him a 
safe profit on lines with which he is 
already familiar. But, as he says, 
the finer qualities are worth encour- 
aging and working for, because the 
mater is a world question. He says 
he is convinced that India can and 
will produce large quantities of cot- 
ton of 1 1-16 inch to 1% inch, the 
most. promising areas being the 
Punjab and Sind. What is required 
to get the cotton is continued ex- 
periments by experts to. produce 
still more prolific and yet early 
maturing cottons; ‘further, to be in 
a position to deal with pests and 
disease as they arise, for it has gen- 
erally been found that exotic types 
are less immune than the indigenous 
types. The grower should receive a 
price more in accord with the value 
of his better produce, and some 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Fly Frame. 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Production. 

In figuring production of fly 
frames we should figure from two 
angles: .First, actual production; 
second, theoretical production. The 
actual production of fly frames is 


‘figured from the hank roving, the 


number of spindles and the number 
of hanks run as indicated by the 
hank clocks. The rule for this work 
is as follows: Divide number of 
spindles on one frame by hank rov- 
ing being run. Multiply this result 
by the total unmber of hanks. Re- 
sult is number of pounds produced. 


Example: Ten fly frames having 
160 spindles each are running six 
hank roving. The total hanks run 
in one day. of 10 hours is 75. -What 
is the production in pounds? Solu- 
tion: 160 divided by six is 26.66. Then 
26.26 times 75 is 1,999.5 or 2,000 
pounds. In this way we get accu- 
rate results as to the production, 
but we cannot tell what per cent 
production we are getting. To get 
to this point we have to find the 
theoretical production. 

There are two general methods by 
which we can figure theoretical 
production. First, by basing our 
calculation on speed of spindles and 
the twist in the roving. Second, by 
basing our calculation on the front 
roll speed and diameter. 

Using the first method we have 
the following rule for finding the 
theoretical production. Rule: Multi- 
ply the spindle speed, times minutes 
per day of 10 hours (600), times 
yards per hank, times hank roving. 
Result gives pounds theoretical pro- 
duction per day of 10 hours for one 
frame. 


Example: Ten frames having 160 
spindles each are running six hank 
roving. The spindle speed is 1,000 
r. p. m., the twist pef inch is 2.92 
turns, What is the theoretical pro- 
duction for a day of 10 hours? Solu- 
tion 

1,200 x 


600 x 160 


which is 217.28, the theoretical pro- 
duction for one frame. 217.28 x 20, 
which is 2,172.8 or 2,173 pounds the- 
oretical production for 10 frames 
for 10 hours. 


Now using the second method, 
based on the front roll speed and 
diameter, we have thee following 
rule: Rule: Multiply diameter of 
front roll times 3.1416, times speed 
of front roll, times minutes per day 
of 10 hours (600), times number of 


spindles per frame, and divide this - 


product by inches per yard (36), 
times hank roving, times yards per 
hank (840). 

Example: Suppose that in the 
example given above that: the front 
roll is 1% inches in diameter, and 
its speed is 146 r. p. m. What will 
be production of the 10 frames in a 
day of 10 hours? 

Solution? 

1% x 34446 x 116 x 600 x 160 


which is. 216.86, theoretical produc- 
tion of one from in 10 hours. 216.86 
x 10 is 2,168.6 or 2,169 pounds the- 
oretical production for 10 frames for 
10 hours. The difference of four 
pounds in the above two results is 


and are practically correct. 
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due to figures dropped in decimals, 


Now should the 10 frames above 
referred to have the actual produc- 
tion as illustrated in above example, 
we would find the percentage of 
production as follows: Actual pro- 
duction 2,000 pounds; theoretical 
production 2,173 pounds. Then 2,000 
divided by 2,173, which is 92, or 92 
per cent. Which shows that the 10 
frames lacked eight per cent of 
running the amount which they 
should have run, according to the 
theoretical production. This loss is 
explained and accounted for in the 
fact that time was lost in the frame 
being stopped to doff and to piece 
up ends that broke down.—A. R. Hill, 
in Progress. 


High Material Costs Affecting Saxon 
Artificial Flower Industry. 


The Saxon artificial flower indus- 
try, supplying artificial flowers and 
leaves for decoration purposes as 
distinguished from millinery trim- 
mings, is in a most precarious state 
as a result of high costs of mate~ 
rials and wages, and lack of orders, 
according to advices to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Foreign forward 
orders, despite increased values of 
shipments to date, have fallen off 
heavily. Profits in the industry are 
said to be under the ordinary 6 per 
cent rate of interest, and unless 
buyers will pay the increased prices 


demanded, factory owners will -be.J- 


faced with the necessity of closing 
down their plants or losing money. 


Mexican Market for Foreign Hosiery 
Limited. 


The Mexican market for American 
hosiery may be said to be limited 
to the upper classes, who of course 
are in the minority. In silk hosiery, 
American products fill the need for 


for high-grade hosiery, while the ul 
high-grade hosiery, while the French 


C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 


Established 1909 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


A. L. Betts A. M. Williams 
HOPE COTTON CO. 


Incorporated 


Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Business 


Hope, Arkansas" 


S. C. Alexander & Co. 
Established 1886 
Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


The Jefferson-Lincoln 
Cotton Growers Assn. 


An organization of farmers who 


wish to sell direct to mills. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


JETT WILLIAMS & CO. 


Cotton 
Jett Williams A..8. Williams 


All Grades and Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIV 
| ASSOCIATION | 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas | 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


and locally-made meet the demand 
for the cheaper grades. The same | 
applies to cotton hosiery, according 

to Warren Ullrich, clerk to the com- | 
mercial attache at Mexico City. The — 
native cotton mills produce some- 

thing over 1,000,000 dozen pairs of 

cheap hosiery per year. Hosiery to 

satisfy the lower classes is always 

of bright-colored design for men’s 

wear, and usually of net work fronts 

for women’s wear. 


French Artificial Silk Industry 
Expanding. 


French artificial silk mills in gen- 
eral have orders. for more than 
three months ahead, Commercial 
Attache Chester Lloyd Jones, Paris, 
informs the Department of Com- 
merece. It is proposed to establish a 
new organization capitalized at 50,- 
000,000 francs and a plant with a 
capacity of 3,000 to 4,000 kilos per 
day, to be completed in 18 months. 


| COBB COTTON CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Lo Short Chain Beamers 
Wa Splitting Machines orp age, Sy Warp Doublers. 
and Splitters Warp Coilers iling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Dye House Ballers. 


The Standard of Excellence 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, C. 
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Walter 0. Long Arthur J. Barry 


LONG & BARRY 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Ite 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 
Cotton Classed and Sold in’Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


RUSSELL-ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 


Cotton 
All grades of Oklahoma Cotton 
We buy direct from the Farmer, and would like to do a pebista 
business with some good mill. 
Holdenville, Oklahoma 


(Unincorporated) 


R. 0. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


H. T. KIMBELL JOHN G. WEAVER 


Buyer and Shipper of Cotton 
Western Oklahoma Cotton Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Altus, Oklahoma Chickasha, Okla. 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, Va. Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


Possibilities of New Cotton Acreage. 
Continued from Page 30) 
effort must be made to prevent the 
mixing of American and Indian 
types at the ginnery. At the mo- 
ment if is openly done with the 
knowledge that it is harmful in the 
extreme. Fortunately for cotton 
growing improvement, thee forma- 
tion of the Indian Central Cotlon 


Committee is most opportune. It is 


presided over by the agricultural 
adviser to the government of India. 
and agricultural research is provid- 
ed for largely by grants to provin- 
cial agricultural departments for the 
undertaking of specific investiga- 
tions beyond all ordinary activities. 
Finally, the various problems in 
connection with the production of & 
larger quantity and of a better sta- 
ple, whilst difficult, are not incapa- 
ble of solution, and, if the business 
is properly tackled, and there are 
already signs that this is being done, 
in five years India should produce at 
least six-million bales of cotton, two 
millions of which should have a 
staple of 1 1-16 inch to 1% inch, as 
against the present production of 
just under five million bales, not 
quite half a million bales of which 
come under the higher class. 

This practically concludes Mr. 
Himbury’s survey of the British em- 
pire’s resources, for the West Indies 
you know better than we do, and 
Australia is dealt with in detail 


elsewhere. It only remains to say 


that Ceylon suffers from too lavish 
a rainfall to grow cotton with sue- 
cess, the evperimental industry al- 
ready started has not,been contin- 
ued, and the ground has reverted 
chiefly to rubber, etc. Mesopotamia, 
or Iraq, still is too busy with its 
constitutional evolution from a 
British protectorate to virtual au- 
tonomy, and its endeavor to make 
Turks, Arabs and Jews dwell to- 
gether in unity, to yield clear re- 
sults. The “Mespot” government 
already has carried out satisfactory 
experiments, which prove that cut- 
ton of the Egyptian and long stapled 
American varieties will do well. The 
yields on the plots surpassed the 
average yield in Egypt and America, 
and the quality was excellent. Mes- 
opotamia undoubtedly offers great 
promise for the production of good 
staple cotton. The quantity, how- 
ever, will largely depend upon the 
government’s future program for 


Saddles, the latest invention m Sad- 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 

oe Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 

lll dies for Top Rolle of Spinning Ma 

chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 

- Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 

Ca» WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected oases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to seoure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


ACALA COTTON CO. 
Agents 


Farmers Labor Union 
Save Middle Man’s Profit. Try Us. 
Direct from Producer to Mills 


Durant, Oklahoma 
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population available at the moment 
irrigation. and drainage, and the 
is not large. At present, if may be 
possible to produce 120,000 bales on 
land provided with water from the 
existing works. The ultimate possi- 
bilities of the country with a sound 
irrigation system are estimated xt 
one million bales annually. 

Lancashire already has _ benefited 
by. all these endeavors of the asse- 
ciation to the extent of some 100,000 
bales of cotton per year, and finding 
markets in all the areas concerned, 
for the natives are spending part of 
their wages in the purchase of 
clothing, and cotton print steadily 
makes its way wherever it enters. 
The British exchequer also has 
saved some $3,000,000 a year by the 
fact that necessity grants for bal- 
ancing the finances of Nigeria 
Uganda, Nyassaland and the West 
Indies are practically no longer 
needed. Commercially and politi- 
cally, therefore, the British people 
have gained, as well as the nativee 
peoples and their white neighbors, 
by the building of new railways; and 
the slight taxes imposed are produc- 
tive to the extent that they are 
being expended on new develop- 
ment, cotton included. Upkeep is a 
heavy burden for the corporation in 
the way of executive work, staffs, 
overseas pioneering, establishing 
and maintaining research stations, 
education, commercial handling, etc. 
All this, and the progress already 
obtained and assured warrants high 
expectations, if only the enthusiasm 
of the trade can be preserved on 
lines of far-sighted enterprise and 
encouragement. 

“Tl am convinced,” said Mr. Him- 
bury, after supplying much of this 
information, “that the future cotton 
zone of the British empire may and 
will lie between the lines drawn 
about 15 degrees north of the equa- 
tor and 5 degrees south, embracing 
northern Nigeria, the Soudan, 
Uganda, etc., with, of course, patches 
in favorable regions like many seat- 
tered parts of South Africa and 
Australia. The severest test that 
these will have to survive is the 
possibility of a flourishing season or 
two in the American crop, with a 
consequent drop from the present 
high prices. It. is this enhancement 
which has been the opportunity of 
growers elsewhere, and we must not 
ignore the chance of their being 
withdrawn for the time. This would 
badly shake the confidence of tenta- 
tive growers, and send them back to 
their older lines of cultivation until, 
of course, the greater and greater 
self-absorption, or America’s own 
limits of production, brings about a 
favorable state of things once more. 
But | am loath to think of the grow- 
ers’ courage abandoning them in 
such a contingency, however trying, 
because of the way in which the 
work would be badly arrested which 
the association and the corporation 
have already done.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Himbury says 
thal we are not doing half enough to 
develop British colonies. Probably 
some readers may suggest it is no 


time to be spending money, but it is 


important to consider the conditions 
and upon what the money is to be 
spent. 

“If money can be justifiably 
spent,” he says, “I think it should 
be found, and, if necessary, free of 
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interest for a time. Today, in this 
country we are faced with acute 
unemployment; antidotes are given 
in the shape of doles, which are 
unsatisfactory, if not degrading to 
most honest workmen. Money also 
is being spent on the construction 
of roads and parks—an expenditure 
I think we cannot afford: on the 
othe? hand, the empire is crying out 
for harbors, railways, waterworks, 
roads, lighting, etc. Railways are 
needed in the Sudan, Nigeria, Tan- 
ganyika, Kenya, Uganda and Nyas- 
saland, not only for cotton, but for 
the economic development of these 
countries. The construction of the 
plant would give much employment 
to our engineering trades here, and, 
in addition, other industries would 
benefit. Then again, wages, both in 
Africa and elsewhere, would un- 
doubtedly be spent on goods, so that 
practically the whole of this ex- 
penditure would be reproductive. 


“It might not immediately pay 
interest on capital, ‘and the British 
taxpayer might have to find this in- 
terest for a while; but we are now 
spending millions a year on doles, 
whereas by developing the Empire 
we are, after all, but developing our 
estate. The cotton which Lanca- 
shire alone requires is worth today 
$130,000,000. What an achievement 
if the whole of this could be spent 
within the Empire! This is no policy 
of protection, but of urgent neces- 
sity. | 


Seydel-Thomas Co. 


The following announcement has 
been made by the Seydel-Thomas 
Company: 

“The name of Seydei nas stood for 
many years as the standard of ex- 
cellence in the manufacture of tex- 
tile chemicals which have been 
made under the personal supervis- 
ion of Paul Seydel, chief chemist 
and technical manager of an organi- 
zation long and favorably known to 
the textile world. 

“The name of Thomas has stood 
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nearly as long for square dealing 
and honest effort in helping to solve 
sizing and finishing problems. 

“The enviable position of the 
Southern mills today is due largely 
to the co-operation and exchange of 
ideas among the men responsible for 
their operation. An in keeping with 
this spirit of progress, and realizing 
the need of a closer co-operation 
between the manufacturer of tex- 
tile chemicals and the men who use 
them, in order that the best results 
may be obtained, the Seydel-Thomas 
Gompany has been organized with 
an up-to-date plant in Atlanta, Ga., 
to take the best possible care of the 
requirements of the Southern tex- 
tile mills. 


‘Paul Seydel, 8. C. Thomas and 
CG. €. Clark have severed their con- 
nection with the Seydel Chemical 
Company, of Jersey City, N. J., and 
Mr. Seydel will be in personal 
charge of making all our products, 
which are designated as “Seyco.” 
S.-C. Thomas and GC, C. Clark will 
call upon the mills to offer our goods 
and service. 

“Due to our highly specialized 
training and more than twenty years 
practical experience, we are in a 
position to meet the special and in- 
dividual needs of the Southern mills 
in their warp dressing and finishing 
problems, and we hope you give 
us an opportunity to demonstrate to 
you the value of our service.” 


Save in freight by using | 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and  strenger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va, 


Established 1896 


D. H. CRUMP, President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President 


F. M. CRUMP & Co. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS, U. S. A. 


J. C. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
A. C. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


incorporated 1923 


Direct Mill Correspondence 
Solicited 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 


W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


COTTON CO. 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. | S. B. WILSON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE Staple Cotton 
P. H. Fuller, Jr., Agt., Gastonia 
COTTON Offices: 


Clarksdale, Miss. 
Cleveland, Miss. 


Greenwood, Miss. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


CABLE ADDRESS : ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY D LTA AND BIGBOY 
DOMESTIC WESTERN EXPORT 
John L. Robinson & Co. 
Cotton 
Home Office 
MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P OO. Box 621 


4 Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkan 
WATSON-WHITE COMPANY Oklahoma, Texas Mississippi, Alabama and 
(Incorporated) All shipments given careful attention. 
Cotton Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 
Offices: ginia. 
Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. | 
We gin over 15,000 Gales of cotton peiesniie cl would ship from gin ROBINSON & BAGGETT 
to mills on type. Brevard Court 
Jackson, Tennessee Charlotte, - - - N. 
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BARNWELL BROS. 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Shippers——_COTTON——Exporters 


Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 

Buying Agencies Throughout the Delta 
Branch Offices: Clarksdale 
Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by S. E. Barnwell, dr. 


Cable Address: “Barn” 


Established 1894 


Delta. 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 


Greenwood, Miss. 


Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. : 

Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 

Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 


Cotton 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


| J. W. PRIOR 
Cotton 


Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Special Attention to Mill Orders 


Greenville, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & 00. © 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 
BENDERS AND STAPLES 


Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
COTTON 
Staples and Benders 


H. Chassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee Cottons 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR.., 
& CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


Clarksdale, Miss. Experienced os of Low Grade 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
WM. SIMPSON COTTON 
| CO. Domestio—COTTON—Export 
Not Incorporated J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


I. L. JONES & CO. 
Cotton 
Missippi Delta Simnles 
Greenwood, Miss. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing 


Card Stamping 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FASRICS 


Repeating 


2525 N. Second St, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery For 
Textile Mills 


Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 


Visiting the Textile Machinery Shops 
(Continued from Page 7) 


recent years and has every modern 
device, including machine drawing 
molds. They also have a_ special 
system of making their metal so as 
to get special qualities. Their ma- 
chine shops contained specially built 
machines which insured accuracy 
of manufacture. 


Most of the special machines were 
built for them by Brown & Sharpe. 

One thing that interested me very 
much was their case hardening 
room where all surfaces that are 
subject to wear are case hardened. 

The parts are packed with bone 
and chemicals into pots which are 
covered with iron filings. These are 
put into oil fed furnaces and heated 
to high temperatures, afterwards 
being immersed in oil baths. 


The room is kept dark at all times 
so that the heat of the material may 
be judged by its color. 


Their machine shop rooms are 
just lathes and drill presses and 
special machine, row after row, all 
turning out parts, and it looks like 
there are enough machines to build 
all the winders in the world in a 
few weeks. Their chief products for 
cotton are. tube winders, cone wind- 
ers and filling rewinders, but they 
make winders for wool, worsted, 
linen, jute, and asbestos, and build 
many machines for wire winding. 

A truck had just come all the way 
from Schenectady, N. Y., to carry 
some wire winding machines that 
were badly needed by the General 
Electric Company. 

Few people realize the size of the 
export business of the Universal 
Winding Company, but their ma- 
chines are in use in almost every 
county in the world. 

It was very interesting to watch 
the packing of the winders and it 
was easy to see that they had it 
down to a fine point. 

As every kind of fibre requires a 
different machine and almost every 
factory has its own ideas about 
winding its products, the Universal 
Winding Company has to keep a 
large force of draughtsmen and ex- 
perts to meet their problems. 

My impressions of the plant of the 
Universal Winding Company were 
that it was much larger than I ex- 
pected, that it was operated upon a 
very efficient basis and kept unu- 
sually elean. 

Supt. E. F. Parks carried me back 
to Providence in his car, but before 
I left I asked Secretary Smith to 
arrange, if possible, for me to have 
an interview with Mr. Joseph R. 
Leeson, the founder of the business, 
as I wished to learn something of 
the early history of the winding 
machinery business. 

Note.—These descriptions ef the 


New England textile machinery shops 
will be continued in our next issue.) 


Some Causes of Uneven Dyeing of 
Cotton Piece Goods. 


(Continued from Page 10) 
lected with judgment. They should 
be of the same class, posses nearly 
equal solubility, and exhaust from 
the bath about alike. These proper- 
ties are better determined by the 
colorists in the supply houses than 
by the average dyer. Of course, 
where a mill has a laboratory and a 
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chemist, these tests may be carried 
out there, but as a rule, mill chem- 
ists are engaged chiefly in other 
work than testing dyes, leaving the 
latter for the dyer, if he chooses to 
make them. Most dyers rely upon 
the dyestuff house to do the recom- 
mending, and as a rule, the recom- 
mendations made are safe to follow. 

Unevenness on cotton goods dyed 
with direct colors is seldom ob- 
served when the cloth is properly 
prepared, but it is sometimes no- 
ticed when dyed with the sulfur 
colors. As a rule, cotton cloth need 
not be as carefully prepared for 
dyeing when the sulfur colors are 
used, because the sodium sulfide in 
the dye-bath takes care of the usual 
foreign matters in the fabrics. How- 
ever, better results will be uniform-- 
ly obtained if the pieces are first 
boiled out. 


When distinct unevenness is ob- 
served with the sulfur dyes, it is 
first necessary to look to the condi- 
tion of the bath, and also to the 
handling of the pieces after dyeing. 
They should be squeezed, washed at 
once, and not allowed to lie around 
the dyehouse for any length of time. 
This caution applies more particu- 
larly to cloth dye blue or black, 
although brown and khaki are likely 
to show irregularities if not washed 
within a reasonable time. 

When distinct parallel-sided bands 
are observed extending across the 
pieces, the only conclusion to arrive 
at is “wrong filling,’ a not unusual 
accident likely to occur in the best 
regulated weave room. It is purely 
a mechanical difficulty that is be- - 
— the dyer and his dyes to cor- 
rect. 

Mercerized pieces play unusual 
pranks. In the process of merceriz- 
ing, the action of the strong caustic 
alkali solution used still further aids 
in removing any traces of starches 
and fatty matters remaining in the 
goods, but when unevenness shows, 
the probability is that the action of 
the alkali on the cotton has not been 
uniform. When this condition exists, 
the partially mercerized portions of 
the yarn or cloth will dye lighter 
shades than other portions, thereby 
causing a disagreeable unevenness 
that cannot be corrected except by 
redyeing the goods a much heavier 
shade, 

On the other hand, there is always 
the possibility of errors heing made 
in the dye-house, and while they are 
not as frequent as many believe 
them to be, they do occur. The most 
fruitful cause of unevenness on 
otherwise well prepared cloth is the 
careless addition of dissolved dye to 
the jig or continuous machine. In 
Jig dyeing, this is most noticeable. 
It sometimes happens that all the 
dye is added at once, and not in two 
equal portions, consequently about 
one-half of the roll of cloth receives 
the full benefit of the dye while the 
other end is not so well favored. 

Unevenness in jig dyeing has also 
been found to be the result of im- 
perfect winding of the cloth as it 
passes through the liquor, and from 
one roll to the other. Sometimes, 
owing to the wearing away of the 
rolls, they are not of uniform diam- 
eter throughout their length, and 
this inequality causes a certain 
looseness in the winding at the 
smaller end. Some rolls are smaller 
in diameter in the middle, and this 
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causes laps or folds in the cloth as 
it winds, which are directly respon- 
sible for uneven streaks. 

Spots on pieces, usually showing 
somewhat lighter than the sur- 
rounding color, are nearly always 
due to oil, and as explained above, 
oil or fatty acids are extremely dif- 
ficult to remove from cotton. Ma- 
chine oil, even when attempts are 
made/ to remove it with gasoline 
before dyeing, shows more or less 
distinctly after the goods have been 
dyed. This subject of spots or stains 
is of much importance, not only to 
bleachers, but to dyers, and will be 
the subject of a special article to be 
published at an early date. 


Trade Notes on Knit Goods. 


The following bulletin has been 
issued by the Textile Division of the 
Bureau of Commerce: 

Argentina. 

The new tariff law will not affect! 
the decree of October 6 which pro- 
vided that hosiery of mixed and 
artificial silk is to be dutiable on its 
invoiced value, with the further 
provision that the minimum valua- 
tion for duty is to be four gold pesos 
per kilo on hosiery of cotton with 
artificial silk, six gold pesos per kilo 
on hosiery of wool with artificial 
silk, and eight gold pesos per kilo 
on hosiery of lisle or so-called lisle 
with artificial silk. It is reported 
that there are now 64 factories in 
Buenos Aires manufacturing stock- 
ings of cotton, artificial silk and 
mixtures. Three of these factories 
each produce one thousand dozen 
pairs daily—Cable from Trade Com- 
missioner George S. Brady, Buenos 
Aires, December 19. 

Colombia. 


There is a very good demand for | 


knitted outerwear in the plateau 
regions of Colombia—Cundinamarca 

‘Bogota), Santander, Narino, Cauca, 
Tolima, Huila and Antioquia, in the 
elevated parts. This is due to the 
cool climate in these sections. In the 
lowlands the sale of Such is very 
easual. The sale of the imported 
article, however, is limited to the 
upper classes, possibly a million ouf 
of the eight million population. The 
peons buy domestic-made goods. 
Some of the local houses carry 
shawls made by women at home, 
knitted but more of woven wool 
eloth, the firm supplying the cloth 
or yarn and the women putting on 
the fringe (in the case of the cloth 
articles). Knitted coats, suits and 
capes are not used, or af most very 
little. The demand is for sweaters, 
shawls, mufflers, headwear, hosiery 
and knitted underwear, to a limited 
extent—Trade Commissioner Carl- 
ton Jackson, Bogota, November 13. 

Switzerland.. 

American hosiery is known only to 
a very few in this market. Swiss 
manufacturers supply most of the 
domestic consumption, but this 
product has not the proper shape 
and is invariably loose around the 
ankles. Men’s hose seem to be knit 
the same size from top to heel. 
Neither in finish, style or fit is there 
anything attractive. Manufacturers 
and buyers appear to know very 
little about reinforced heels, mer- 
cerized top fibre, lisle soled silk, 
boot-seamed backs, split foot, ete. 
The thin woolen underhose for the 
comfortable wear of silk stockings 
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in winter is also unknown. Of the 
small amount of hosiery imported, 
Germany furnishes the greater part. 
There is unmistakably a market 
here for the American well-knit, 
durable, inexpensive, and properly 
filling hosiery, and with its many 
superior advantages, merchants 
properly approached, should re- 
spond. This applies to cotton, mer- 
merecized cotton, wool, artificial silk, 
and silk; but the American popular- 
priced eotton hose would doubtless 
most easily initiate an entrance, 
with wool hosiery for Switzerland's 


‘great, tough, outdoor world coming 


next. — Consul Thornwell Haynes, 
Berne, November 12. 
Holland. 

Commercial Attache S$. H. Cross, 
The Hague, writes that there is be- 
ing considered a plan for an exhibit 
of American goods in The Hague, 
with a view to promoting the sale of 
American products in the Nether- 
lands. Textile firms favorably dis- 
posed to setting up an exhibit at 
this exposition may be able to ob- 
tain further information on this 
subject by addressing the Textile 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


Mexico. 
Silk and artificial silk hosiery 
meets with a ready sale in the. 


Guadalajara consular district, prac- 
tically all of the larger stores carry- 
ing stocks of American and French 
manufacture. At the present time, 
however, importers are purchasing 
only in small quantities in order to 
restock their supplies, owing to the 
prevailing financial depression and 
the diminishing purchasing power 
of the public—Consul A. J. MeCon- 
nico, Guadalajara, November 8. 
Germany. 

During the week under review 
there was a further discontinuance 
of manufacturing operations and 
unemployment showed a perceptible 
increase. In the knitting industry, 
manufacturers are either dismissing 
part of their employees or else 
operating on short time. — Consul 
John E. Kehl, Breslau, November 10. 


Czechoslovaks Own 80% of Hunga- 
rian Textile Mills. 


Members of the COzecho-Slovak 
Textile Manufacturers Association, 
in conjunction with trade interests 
in Hungary; established on Novem- 
ber 13 a “Czecho-Slovak-Hungarian 
Business Association,” for the pur- 
pose of facilitating and protecting 
the textile trade and its interests in 
the two countries. Reports from 
Budapest forwarded to the Com- 
merce Department by Acting Com- 
mercial Attache Groves indicate 
that about 80 per cent of the rather 


rapidly increasing. textile industry 


in Hungary is owned by Czech capi- 
lal, and that this growing Hungarian 
industry is approaching the position 
where it can care for the needs of 
the country in the medium to lower 
qualities of yarns and finished 
g00d8. 
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LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro =-:- Texas 


New York Dallas 


MORIMURA, ARATI & COMPANY 
—Agents— 
Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ltd. 
Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio 
Japan 


-LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President | I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
. Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass'n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


REYNOLDS & WHITE 


Texas and Oklahoma Cotton 


Dallas, Texas 


Edw. W. Geer 
GEER & GEER 
Cotton 


Dallas, Texas 
Member Dallas Cotton Exchange and Texas Cotton Association. 
Cable.Address “GEER” P. 0. Box 341 


C. G. DAVIS & COMPANY 


Cotton for Spinners 


J. Hoyt Geer 


Texarkana, Tex. 


J.H. HUTTON & CO. 
Members Houston Cotton 
Exchange 
Merchants COTTON Exporters 
All Grades Texas Staple 
Inguiries for Low Grade Staples 
Dooley Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


S. G. Tarkington & Sons 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples 
Cuero~-:- Texas 


T. L. ALLEN 
Cotton Shippers 
All Grades and Staples 
Yorktown, Tex. 
Branch Office: Cuero, Tex. 


Henderson Cotton Co. 
Regular and Irregular 
Cotton | 
Sell on Actual Samples 
Houston, Texas 


A. H. SAFFOLD 
Texas Cotton 


Temple, Texas 


“ee. 
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Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER- pa COTTON COMPANY 


F ST. LOUIS, MO 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 
Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, S. C. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 821 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Postal Phone 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 


MOREHEAD JONES 


Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


(Incorporated) 


COTTON 
GREENVILLE, &. C. 


Local Phone 4480 Postal 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


L. D. Phone 9991 


J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 


B. B. Jackson, Agent 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Greensboro, N. CG. 
Postal, Sou. Bell, 2867 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated. 
Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Durham, N.C. Greenwood, S. C. 
Cotton Brokers 


Charlotte Rook Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 
Postal Phon« 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 


Merchants 
Extra Staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 


COTTON 


191% East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
COTTON 
Greenville, 8. CO. 


Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 
Staples a Specialty 
Gastonia. N. O. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 


COTTON 
Monroe, N. 0. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Deita Staples 
All Kinde Shert Cotten 


Lineeinten, N. C. 


be had af 
17% cents for 64x112s. Some brokers 
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Goods 


New York.—The cotton goods mar- 
kets were very quiet during the past 
week, with gray goods and sheetings 
showing slight price reductions in 
second hands. Buyers showed more 
interest during the week, howveer, 
and many factors in the market are 
hopeful of a much better demand 
withi na few weeks. The new show- 
ing of wash goods, fancy ginghams 
and fancy domestics, but so far most 
new buying has been of a filling-in 
character. Prices on finished goods 
held steady through the week and 
in several instances showed an up- 
ward tendency. 

Mills are not getting enough busi- 
ness to justify piling up stocks and 
curtailment showed increase, 
especially among Eastern centers. It 
is estimated that more than five mil- 
lion spindles in New England are 
no wheing operated on a part time 

Prices on cotton goods showed a 
basis. | 
good deal of irregularity, due to the 
unsettled trading conditions, fluec- 
tuations of raw cotton and: the ten- 
dency of second hands to offer con- 
eessions. The dullness in the pri- 
mary markets is showing signs of 
breaking, however, and it is believed 
by many mill men and merchants 
that there will soon be a return to 
the normal business of this season. 
Goods in retail hands are moving 
better and stocks are being cleared 
away that had been held up on ac- 
count of the unseasonable weather. 

Narrow print cloths are easier and 
sold on a basis of 6% cents for 56x 
52s. It was said to be possible to 
buy 38%-inch 64x60s from second 
hands at 10% ecents, but no trans- 
actions at that figure were reported, 
most houses holding at 10% cents as 
a minimum. 

There were reinstatements of 
branded brown sheeting prices by 
some of the mill agencies at prices 
slightly down from the extreme top. 
Limited quantities were offered for 
January and February in some 
houses. It was possible to buy 4- 
yard 56x60s in-one quarter at 13% 
cents. Some traders would sell 5.50s 
al 9% cents. Business was gener- 
ally light and seattered. 

Sateens are easier and are now to 
164% cents for 420s and 


said better prices could be named 
on second hand lots. There were 
some offerings of odd lots of. twills. 
Osnaburges are easier 
17% cents for 30-inch 7-ounce spots. 

Renewal orders on fancy silk- 
filled shirtings placed this week are 


and sold at J. 


stated to have been on a lower 
rather than a higher basis, due to 
the anxiety of competing manufac- 
turers to secure business that was 
offered, Sales of narrow specialties 
in jacquard designs for exporting 
were reported in one mill center. 


Within the past few days tire 
companies have placed orders for 
several million pounds of fabrics. 
These new: commitments represent 
contracts for deliveries during the 
second quarter of the year. Only a 
moderate fraction of the tire indus- 
fry’s requirements between April 1 
and June 30 are thereby provided 
for. It must come in for additional 
supplies. In the meantime quota- 
tions hold between 62 cents and 65 
cents for 1 4-16 inch staple, with 
occasional sales of 1% inch carded 
peeler cords going at to 
70 cents. 


Moderate trading in 36-inch low 


count numbers continued in the 
Fall River market with sales re- 
ported of 28x24, 15.00 at 45%, and 


32x28 at 5% cents. There was very 
little inquiry relative to other num- 
bers on the list with no change in 
quotations. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: ~ 

Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x64s, 8% 
cents: 64x60s, 8% cents; 38%-inch 
64x64s, 11434 cents; brown sheetings, 
Southern standard, 17% cents; den- 
ims, 2.20s, 26 and 27 cents; tickings, 
8-ounce, 30 cents; prints, 10% cents; 
staple ginghams, 19 cents; dress 
ginghams, 214% and 24 cents. 


Estimated Automobile Production. 


Such a large amount of cotton 
goods are used in automobile pro- 


-duction that an estimate of the 1924 


production is of real interest. 


Based upon a questionnaire one 
automobile association estimates the 
United States 1924 production of. 
cars and trucks at 3,500,000 as com- 
pared to 4,000,000 in 1923 and 2,650,- 
000 in 1922. 

As there is no large stock of au- 
fomobile fabrics that should indi- 
cate a steady demand throughout 
1924. 


Grantville Hosiery Mills. 
Grantville, Ga. 
{0,000 spinning 


Brasch... Supt. 

.. Carder 
W. H. Bolton. _Dyer 


Grady Smith. _ Master. Mechanic 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“TRADE MARK 


( ware TYING MACHINES HAND roa, 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S.C. | 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
Ss. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—There was very 
little change in the yarn markets 
last week. Only a small amount of 
business was done and inquiry was 
not as large as during the previous 
week. Buyers continued to resist 
present prices and showed no incli- 
nation to buy beyond their most 
pressing needs. There was little 
change in the price list, except that 
some dealers’ quotations were a 
trifle lower after the eotton decline 
toward the latter part of the week. 
As a rule, spinners disregard. the 
cotton fluctuations and held firmly 
fo quoted prices, believing that 
there will be a renewal of yarn buy- 
ing as soon as the cotton situation 
is more fully realized. 

There was fair inquiry for weav- 
ing yarns during the week, but less 


2-ply 8s 
10s 


2-ply 16s 
2-ply 
2-ply 
2-ply 
2-ply 
2-ply 
2-ply 
8s 


10s 
14s 


26s 


40s 
40s 


60s 
ply 


ply 
5-pily 


to ‘12s 


. 54 


Chain 


a. 
a53 
55 
57 


58% ab9 


Ply Skeins. 


Tinged ‘Carpets— 


Part Waste “Insulating Yarns. 


61 a62 


45 
interest in knitting yarns, especially. }-RIY 44045 
those used by the underwear manu- 49s) i-ply and 2- as 
quoted at concessions by dealers in 30s) 2-ply __- - 60 a_- 
this market, although there was no Yarns. 
winter has had an adverse effect on 108 50 abl 
and knitters on these styles are re “Single Wein ‘Warps. 
ported to be carrying considerable . 50 a. 
ane carpet trade bought moder- j4, 
ately for delivery in March and 208 
April and insulators took fair sized — 
quantities for nearby deliveries. The --+~--~- 
‘towel webbing and lace manufac- *”* ‘Single Skeins. 
turing trades showed only moderate . 6s to 
There was some interest in mer- 14s --==- Hes 
cerized yarn, inquiry being fair and b4 a 
sales moderately large, although 24s 
sellers of these yarns complain that 60 abl 
the price situation is very unsatis- Frame Cones + 
factory. Mills state that prices now 483049 
are at cost and in some cases below i2s —_.------.------------ soipest 
cost. Hosiery mills are said to have 
only a limited amount of business iss 
for products made of mercerized 
yarns and are indifferent over fu- 24s 
ture supplies until: they have more $3 
orders on their books. -Some sellers 30s 
of mercerized yarn are expecting tying in. abd 
good Dusiness by the end of the 
month, while others believe that it 
will be several weeks yet before 2-ply 10s 65 a- 
any improvement comes. 
Prices in this market were quoted 2-ply 36s 
as follows at the week end: nly 90 
60s 95. al 00 
1 O5al 10 
r 80s _. 1 20a1 25 
Combed Peeler Cones 
57 abs 
58 abd9 
Red. U. 8. Pat. 18s 61 
20s 62 ab2% 
22s 
24s . 68%a64 
26s §442a65 
BEST for CLEANING 28s 
30s 
MILL FLOORS 32s --- 71 als 
38s 9 
70s 1 10al 15 
_Anniston, Ala. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 
Philadelphia Providence Chieeago Ohariotte 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C° 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢lutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. | 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
J. &. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Georetary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
287 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryvilie, N. C. 


PRODUCT BOLD ONDER THER AND THEIR | 


PLEASE CO UNICATE. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period Ox 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 
CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), ‘Elkin, N. C. 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct. to discriminating customers 

write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, s 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 


Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 


51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


lease 
eins, 


a 

52 
16s a. 

04 Ye 
a 

a 

byt) 4 

66 abi 

ba a6y 

x 
a 
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Want Department 


Wanted — Position as second 
hand in spinning room.  First- 
class references. Address F. S. K., 
eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


~tallie rolls. 


Whitin Draw Frames For Sale. 
Six deliveries per frame, me- 
For full information 


Manufacturer’s Agency 
“Factory to Consumer’ 

Save money on your Steel and Wood 
Filing Equipment, Desks, Chairs, Ta- 
bles, Steel Lockers, Safes, Safety De- 
posit Boxes, Shelving. Write for quo- 
tations. 

J. D. MATHIS, P. O. Box 812 
Phone 3564 Charlotte, N. C. 


address Arista Mills Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

‘Wanted. 
High-class assistant superin- 


tendent for one of the best fancy 
weaving mills in the South. Must 
be a fancy weaver, good manager 


fof labor and be in position to 


furnish the best of references, 
Address C. L. R.. care Bulletin. 


Wanted—A partner or an or- 
ganization to install a textile mill, 
knitting mill or yarn mill in my 
brick building in Ennis, Texas. 
Building 50 ft. by 110 ft. two 
story, and well suited to business. 
Abundant water supply, cheap 
natural gas fuel, or electric pow- 
er. Abundant labor supply. 
Abundant raw material supply 


and ready market for products. f 


Will take stock for my property 
in full or in part. Address S. H. 
Dunlap, Ennis, Texas. 


Superintendent and Designer 


Superintendent and designer open 
for position after January 19. 
Now employed as superintendent. 
Practical weaver and designer op 
cotton dress goods, fancy shirt- 
ings, fancy ginghams, Jacquard 
damasks, fancy bed spreads. 
Would like to connect with mill 
needing a man or mill contem- 
plating changing to fancy weavy- 
ing of any description. References 
as to ability and integrity. Ad- 
dress Fancy Weaver, care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 

had 32 years experience solving water 


problems’ satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


WANTED 

Position as general manager of 
good yarn mill. Fully understand 
selling of yarns, buying of cotton, 
as well as all other supplies per- 
taining to mill. Know the mill 
business thoroughly. Can take a 
liberal amount of stock and help 
to finance, or would take position 
as general manager and superin- 
tendent. Address No. 78, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


5, 2.2 2.2.2 2.2.2.9 2 6.2.9 9 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Use Order To-cay 


MERROWIN 


Established 13838 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 
Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine _ 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap = 
And Every Known Material from every part of the world 


for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


U.S. 


RING TRAVELER 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 nee a, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 
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BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment: bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3805 


A 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, I. C. 8. grad- 
vate. Understand jacquard weaving. 

e 80, married, no bad habits. Godd 
references. Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man who 
can get results, either yarn or weavé 
tly Best of references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
37, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3808. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
Overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
a superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
cost. Address No, 3810. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man, Lon experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3811. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mill man, now running card 
room at night but want day job. Good 
references as tc character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3813. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and. electri¢ 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 
A. 


— 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mill men as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3815. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish be*- 
ter position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. ng experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 39, 
ood character and references. Ad- 
ress No. 3817. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good manner of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 3818. 


WANT position as overseer weenie. 
cuass weaver in every respect, sobe 
liable and hard worker. 
on wide variety of goods. 
ences. Address No. 3819. 


Firat 
r, re- 
Experienced 
Good refer- 


WANT position as superintendent or 
. manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. ood 
references. Address No. 3821. 

WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 


dent on yarn or plain cloth mill, High 
class, reliable man, good manager of 
Address No. 


help. A-1 references. 
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WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 
ter; long experience in yee best 
of references. Address No. 3828. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
carder or spinner. ow employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction, but want 
larger place. Good references. Addreas 
No. 3824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed, but want larger job. Many 
years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 38826. 


WANT position a s 
traveling salesman. 
man and can 
Address No. 3 


erintendent or 
erienced 
excellent references, 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine wg 
fully competent to handle large job. 

Address No. 3829. 


WANT position as overseer cardin 


Fine references. 


or 
spinning, or superintendent. Practica! 
man who has had many years experi- 


ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. Best 
of references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with tnese departments and 
am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
— and ability. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
rint cloths. Now employed as super- 
ntendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making change. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 33. 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding. Lon 
both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 38384. 7 


or 
experience as 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Good worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills: First class refer- 


ences to show past record. Address 
No. 3835. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. .Com- 

etent, reliable man who can give satis- 


action in every way. Good references. 
Address No. 3836. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mill on 
any class of goods made in Sotitth. Want 
‘to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
from réliable mill men. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3838. 


weaving. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle any fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest mills 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839 


and get operate weave mill on very 
satisfactory basis. Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satisfactory results. Address No. 3844 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3852. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3853. 


WANT position as wo gt 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 
raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton. Good references and can come 
on short notice. Address No. 3854. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
erienced an dreiliable man who can 
andle your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3855. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or colored goccs. 20 years as 
overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 
in number of South’s best mills. Have 

held present place for nine years and 

am ovine entire satisfaction. Address 

No. 3856. 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. PExcellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
plain or fancy goods mill, would con- 
sider offer of medium size mill at rea- 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, 8 
years as carder and spinner and assist- 
ant superintendent; have held last po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 
mill preferred. Good references. 


Address No. 3858 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Long experience in 
ood mills and can get good results. 
est of references. Address No. 3859. 
WANT position as overseer carding; age 
38, married, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer. ow employed but have 
gece reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
ress No. 3860. 


WANT position as superintendent. of 
weaving mill, or would take overseer 
weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 
goods. Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine record 
in good mills. Address No. 3861. 


WANT poaition as overseer spinning, 17 
years in room, now employed 
as second hand in 35,000 
age 28, married, sober, 
church member. 
dress No. 3862. 


spindle room; 
reliable an 
Good references. Ad- 


30 
WANT position as overseer weaving, ex- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 


can handle room on efficient basis, Ad- 
dress No. 38873. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large plant; now em- 
ployed as overseer slashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 3860 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. wow employed, but wish 
larger place Excellent past record. 
Good references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
or manager of Southern mill on white 
work. ould be interested in buying 

8 tock, Can furnish best of references 
rrr can show results. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with salemol checks, cham- 
brays, many other lines; age 3 


Mar~ 
ried, good references. 


Address No. 3877. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; e 
29, married, I. C, A. graduate, experi- 
enced on plain and fine work including 
all kinds of cotfon towels and special- 
Good references. Address No. 


WANT position as su erintendent; 


28 
years experience in mill, have held pres- 


ent place as superintendent for 8 years 


have good reasons for wantin to 
Best of references. Address 


WANT position as supt. of yarn mill, or 
carder and spinner. Now employed as 
carder. Can furnish good references to 
show my record. Address No. 3881. 


WANT position as carder in large mill, or 
supt. of small yarn mill; 20 years as 
carder and spinned; mostly in carding 

- and assistant supt. Now employed as 
carder and assistant supt. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 8882. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Practical man of long experi- 


ence; have excellent ref ; - 
dress No, 3882. 


WANT position as supt. or weaver, lon 
experience in good mills, excellent ref- 


erences to show charac . 
Address No. 3883. ee 


WANT position as supt. of spinning mill, 
ractical experienced man of goo 
7,008 can get results. Address No. 


WANT position as supt. and manager of 
smal! or medium mill, or overseer of 
large, good paying weave room. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 8885. 


WANT position as master mechanic; 20 
ererences to show excellent past rea 
ord. Addrss. No. 8886 


WANT position as overseer 
ee or twisting. Age 29, married, 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 3868. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 55, married, practical carder 
and spinner and can furnish fine ref- 
erences as to character and ability. Ad- 

dress No. 3864. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
earding and spiuning, can give good ref- 
erences as tc character and ability, 
strictly sober. now employed but have 
gee reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 

ress No. 3866. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings; also 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 
Address ,No. 3867. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Experienced and reliable man, 
who can produce good results. Good 
references. Address No. 3868. 


WANT position as superintendent, now 
employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in peosen’ place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. od know!l- 
and electricity. Address 
O. 


fer: job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Address 
No. 3841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarr 
mill preferred. High class man who is 


well trained and has had lio experi- 
=. Best of references. Address No 
42. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
empieyed as such, but want Detter joL. 
Goox weaver es well as 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver: long practical experience, and 
can produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction: Address No. 3871. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 12 
years on heavy duck, 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 48. 
Can change on short notice. ref- 
erences. Address No. 38873. 


WANT position as carder and spinner or 
both, or supt.; 25 years in mill, 18 as 


supt.; married, have family. 
No. 3887. y. Address 


WANT position as spinner, white work 
preferred; experienced and reliable 
man, Can come on short notice. Best 
of references. Address No. 8888. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
now employed as such and giving satis- 

faction, but wish larger place. arried, 
good habits, reliable and competent. 
Good references. Address No. 3889. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, gore and capable, 
good character and habits, best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3890. 


WANT position as supt. or would take 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 
a=. product good results. Address No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill. Long experience in good 
mills; good manager of help. First class 
references. Address No. 3392. 


WANT position as supt. 
with opportunity of investing in m 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that will be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manufacture of twine, rope and simi. 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest smal) 
amount in addition, or would consider 
new mill. Address No. ‘3893 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 3895. 

WANT position as supt., assistant supt.. 
carder or spinner, mule or ring frames, 
good man of long experience, veer ~ 
references. Address No. 3894. 


of small 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES— 
R. P_ Sweeney. 

ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 

ANTHRACITE STOKERS (Type M-A)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 

ARGAND BLOWERS (Forced-Draft)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Co 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

BAGASSE FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BALL-BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. Industries, 

BALERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 


inc. 


‘BALING PRESSES— 


Economy Baler Co. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co 
AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
Draper Corporation. 
Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
BEAM HEADS— 


‘BEAMS (All Steel)— 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMING COMBS— 

Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood’s, T. B. & Sons Co 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Co 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Wood’s, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BELTS (Leather)— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Corp. 

Graton @& Knight Mfg. Co. 

E. F. Houghton @ Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

i. B. Willlams & Sons. 
BELT, CEMENT— 

i. B. Williams & Sons. 
BELT LACING— 

Fiexible Steel Lacing Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
BELTING CEMENT— 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 


BELTING, LINK— 


Link-Belt Co. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEGL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Klipstein Co., A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassliacher Chem. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana S&., Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOXES— 


Wilts Veneer Co. 

BOX SHOOKS— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

BLOWER REGULATORS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BLOWERS (Forced Draft, 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

BOILER FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

MINERAL oiL— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

BUNCH BUILDERS— 
Holcomb Bunch Builder Corp. 

CALENDERS— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, tno. 


“Argan’’)— 


CALENDER ROLLS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Inc. 


. CARRIER APRONS— 


Link-Belt Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 


CLEANING DEVICES— . 
R. P. Sweeney. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 
Speciality Co. 
P. Sweeney. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.; Sons Co. 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMBS— 
> Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. C. Entwistie Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Stee!l Co. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarénce. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACH INES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
—See _Humidit ng Apparatus. 
COTTON 
Jackeon, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Weeks. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. | 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Borne, Co. 
Arabol 
Bosson & 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Klipstein @& Co., A 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
(Revolution, 
etc.)— 
The Root Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
CREO-PINE— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


Hank, 


Pick, 


CREOSOTE— 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

CUT-OFF GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTAN 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROL Lio 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belit Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

DROP WIRES—.- 

Crompton & aan Loom Works. 
Greist 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

Roy & ‘Son Co. 
Toihurst Machine Works. 

DUMPING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B F., & Sons, inc. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

& Lane. 

E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Klipetein Co., A. 

Metz; H. A., & Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
L..Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

General Electric bo. 
Westinghouse Electric @ Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 


Co. 


— Architects and Mill Engineers 


ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

EXPERT TEXTILE ME NIC— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co, 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor Post Iron Co. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES (iron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

B. F Perkins & Son, tInc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

———See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

WALL PAINT— 

E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Jnc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 

ERS— 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whftin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


LOOM REE 


FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s,.T B., Sons Co. 
——See Clutches. 

FURNACES (Bagasse)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

FURNACES (Incinerator)— 
McClave-Brooks Co 

FURNACES (Wood- Burning) — 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

GATES— 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRATES (Shaking and Cut-Off)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
GRATES. (Round)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. Y. & WN, Jd. Lubricant Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, in 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 
HAND. FIRED STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
HANGERS, SHAFPT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
The J H. Williams 


Co. 
-HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION- 


ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 

American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 

Tolhurst Machine Co. 

INCINERATOR FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 

W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 

KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A, 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow ae Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 

LAMP GUARDS— 

Flexible Steel Belting Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

E. S. Draper 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 

LIQUID CHLORINE— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 

LOOMS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co., The 

LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

LOOM DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 

Hopedale Mfg Go. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 

LOOM HARNESS— 

Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness 

Works. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

DS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 

Works, 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 

LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L.. Sonneborn. Sons,.inc. 

ENAMEL— 

E du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

MANGL ES 
American Laundry Machiner _—_ 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons 

MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 


and Reed 


= | 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
| 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


MECHANICAL STOKERS— 
MoClave-Brooks Co. 
MFERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
WHITE— 


E. du Pont de & Co., inc. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co.., 
MOTORS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & oe Co. 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

ee A., & Co 

U. Oil Co 

Wadsworth, ‘Howland & Co. 

Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PAINTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 


Inc. 


E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siesers & Sia 


PERBORATE OF "SODA— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfa. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PIPING (Duster and Conveyor)— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
PNEUWAY 
R. P. Swee 
PORTABLE. ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B, Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PULLEYS, CAST |[RON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co 


PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifugal)— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RAILINGS (tron)— 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 
RECEPTACLES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


ROLLS— 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. | 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROOFING— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
ROUND GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
— —See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Nichols Mfg. 


Co 
. SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
SECTIONAL EXPANSION BOILER 
FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


——~See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood’s, T. B.. Sons Co. 
SHAKING GRATES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
SHEET METAL WORK— 

J.°N. McCausland & Co. 
SHELVING STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Beit Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
SINGEING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Allen, Chartes R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SIZING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corp. 

Hawley’s Laboratories. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. ° 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, 

‘Seydel Chemical Co., The. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

David Brown Co. 
SKYLIGHTS— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SLASHER HOODS— 

Jd. N. MoCausiand & Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 


SODA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, 
SOFTENERS (Oil)— 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corp. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
——-See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp ‘ 
Saco- Lowell “Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
STARCH— 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


Inc. 


STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— 


McClave-Brooks Co. 
STOKERS (Mechanical)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES— 
P. Sweeney. 


R. 
SWITCH BOXES— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TEXTILE SODA— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 
Moat CABINETS AND STANDS, 
David, Sons Co. 

TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
Charlotte Leather Beiting Co. 
Grant Leather Co. 

E. F. Houghton Co. 
Edward L. Lade 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

TRUCKS (MILL)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


TUBES, PAPER— _ 
Sonoco Products Co. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

VENTILATING FANS— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corp. 
L. Sonneborn ons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

WASHING POWDERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works. 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS—_ 
Link-Belt Co. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A, 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 

WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

WHIZZERS— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

WINDOWS— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 

STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

WOOD-BURNING FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

WOOD PRESERVING— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

YARNS— 

Fiorsheim, H. A. 
Gray-Separk Mills. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co. 

YARN PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 


¢ 


Better opened cotton and better running 
work with improvement in quality by the 
MURRAY COTTON 
OPENING MACHINE. Write us for in- 


formation and as to present users. 


CLEANING AND 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 5. C 

Allen. Wm. Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Kron Scale Co., New York City. 

American Laundry Machinery Co,., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. | 

American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Anchor Post Iron Works, New York City. 

Arabol Mfg. Co, New York City. 

Ark. Cotton Growers’ Co-operative Assn., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Providence, R. I. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Atlantic Dyestuff ~ Portsmouth, N. H. 

Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, I. 

Barber Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Borne, Secrymser Co., New York City. 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 

Brown, David Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. L 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. | 

Carolina Specialty Co, Charlotte, N. C. 

Carrier Engineering Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York 


City. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ml. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Cobb Cotton Co., Helena, Ark. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., 
tonia, N. C. 

Colhoun, R. C, Jr., Yazoo City, Miss. 

Collins. Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


| 
Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, 5. C. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York 
City. 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co., Chicopee, Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Crump, F. M. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Crutchfield, C. H. & Co, Hope, Ark. 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, II. 


Davidson, Jos. L. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 
R 


Drake Corp., Norfolk, Va. 
Draper, E. S., Charlotte, N. 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
Dronsfield Bros., Boston, Mass. 
DuPont de Nemours, E. ll. & 
mington, Del 
Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 
Entwistle, T. C. Co., Lowell, Mass 
Evans, W. F. & Co., Helena, Ark. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Briton, Conn. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago, Ml. 
Ford, J. B. Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 


Gas- 


Co., Wil- 


Garland Mfg. Co, Saco, Me. 

seneral Plectric Co., Schnectady, N. Y. 
Grant Leather Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 


Mass. 

Greist Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Harvey, R. O. & Co., Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 
oo Jno. W. & Co., Philadelphia, 

a. 


Kilauder-Weldon 


Hetherington, John & Sons Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
Hollingsworth, J D., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Holcombe, Bunch Builders Corp., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 
Hope Cotton Co., Hope, Ark. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Humphrey & Co., Greenwood, Miss. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8S. C. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New York City. 
Jackson, Hill & Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Jackson, B. D, Charlotte, N. C. _ 
Johnson, Oliver & Co., Providence, R. I. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
Kale. J. Bdward & Co., Lincolnton, N. C, 
Kaumagraph Co., New York City. 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Dyeing Machine Co., 
Bethayres, Pa. | 
Klipstein, A. & Co., New York City. 
Lampe, Thomas Co., Fort Worth Texas. 


Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co., Charlotte, 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co., Johnson 


Leverett & Moore, Hillsboro, Texas. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Macrodi Fibre Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Magruder, L. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Marston, John P. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Mathieson Alkali Co., New York City. 
Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 
Metz, H. A. & Co., New York City. 
Mill Devices Co, Durham, N. C. 
Minter Homes Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Moreland Sizing Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
a Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, 
Mass. 


—Mc.— 
McCaughey, Edward J., Pawtucket, R. L 
McCausland, J. N..& Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
McClave-Brooks Co., Scranton, Pa. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
York City. 
—— Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 


New 


Newburger Cotton Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
New York 


& N. J. Lubricant Co., 
City. 
Nichols Mfg. Co., Asheville, NC. 
Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, 
Mass. 
Okla. Cotton Growers’ Assn., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Oliver, B. F. & Co., Clarksdale, Miss. 
Page Fence & Wire Products Assn., Chi- 
cago, I 


Paige, Schoolfield & Co., New York City. 
Palmetto Loom Harness & Reed Works, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 
Parker, Walter L. Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Parker, B H. & Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., New York 
City. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central; 
Falls, 


Penick & Ford, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Holyoke, Mass. 
Poland Soap Works, Anniston, Ala. 


— 
Rash, Brin & Co., Terrell, Texas. 


R. IL. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I 

Rice Dobby Chain Co., Millbury; Mass. 

Ridley, Watts & Co., New York City. 


Robinson, John lL. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Tenn. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New 
York City. 

Rogers Fibre Co., Boston, Mass. 

Rogers, J. F. & Co., Clarksdale, Miss. 

Root Co., Bristol, Conn. 

Rose, Geo M., Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 

Roy, D. S. & Son, Worcester, Mass. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 
Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Seaboard Ry., Charlotte, N. C. 

Sellers, William & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R 
Sirrine, J: E. & Co., Greenville, S. C 

S. K. F. Industries, New York City. 
Sonneborn, L. Sons., New York City. 
Sonoco Products, Hartsville, S. C. 
Southern Distributing Co., Charleston, 
Southern 


Ry., Charlotte, N. C 
Southern 


Spindle & Flyer Co , Charlotte, 


Southern oo Machinery Co., Green- 
Ville, 5S. C. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, 


a. 

Spinks, John D., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Stafford Co., Readville, Mass. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co., Charlotte, N Cc. 
sien: 3 Creek Coal Sales Co., Mount Hope, 


a. 
Sweeny, R. P., Greenville, S. C. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala 
Tipton & Co., Brownsville, Tenn. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Tripod Paint Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Senate 

va Chemical Products Co., Jersey 

U. & Shuttle Co., Providence, 


U. 8. ‘Ringe Traveler Co., Providence, R. I 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


Veet Spool & Bobbin Co., Burlington, 


Vietor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 


Vogel, Joseph A. Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Wadsworth, Howland & 
Mass. 

Watson, L S. Mfg. Co., Leicester, Mass. 

Watson, White Co, Jackson, Tenn. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Bast 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., Boston, 


Machine Works, Whitinsville, 

ass. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 


Williams, J. H. Co., Millsbury, Mass. 
Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N H. 
Williams, I. B. & Son, Dover, N. H. 
Wilson, William & York, Charlotte, N. C. 
Wilts Veneer Co, Richmond, Va. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
» Sons Co., Chambersburg, 
a. 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest | 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 
“““DOUBLE FLANSE 


NORWOOD 
Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. 


Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C, 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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SOLTTHERN TEXTILE BULLEN 


~UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER. 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 


804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


—Agents— 


Thursday, January 17, 1924. 
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| 
SPINNING RING 
SPECIALISTS 
ESTABLISHED OVER TIFTY YEARS 


" Onc 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Manufacturer 
Spindle Tape 
AND 


Bandings 


€ 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Why pay a high price for the latest and 
best type of machinery built and then 
handicap its output by belting it up with 
cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 
more and get the best? It is worth what 
you pay for it—and more. Proiuétion on 
your machinery counts. 


Clean Quality 


Trouble Free 


(Sharlotte Leather Pelting (Sompany 


(harlotte 


ONorth (Sarolina 


For 
Superior Results 


Use 


“United” Products 
Dyestuffs 
Softeners 
Sizes Oils 
Unirep CuemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. _ Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Commercial National Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 


Chemicals 


Chicago, 


POSITIVE EXPANSION COMBS 
FOR WARPERS AND SLASHERS 


Indispensable for perfect work, insuring uniform spacing of the 
warp on the beam, eliminating hard and soft spots. Can be 
applied to any Warper or Slasher. Correspondence solicited. 


SACO-LOWELLSHOPS 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Branch Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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Manchester, England 
Established 1830 
Makers of All Kinds of Machinery for 


Opening, Preparing, Spinning and Doubling 


Bole Agent United States and Canada 


HERBERT HARRISON 


Rooms No. 867-868 Massachusetts Trust Bldg., 49 Federal St. 
Boston (9). Mass. 


| 
Cotton, Waste, Wool and Worsted Yarns, &c. S 


HIGH 


PRODUCTION DURABILITY 
AND 
HIGH SUPERIOR 

QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 


The New Nasmith Patent Comber 


Twin Six | 1922 Models Single Six 
The Ideal Comber For All Short Staple Cottons 


Advantages of the two-sided machine are: 

(1) Economy of floor space, shafting, pulleys and straps. 

(2) Great reduction in the distance traversed daily by the operative. 

(3) ‘Setting all done while standing upright, in full light, in front of each machine. 
The machine can be built as a single six-head machine if so desired. 


Southern Representative, ]. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 
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